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hest ; 6. Tumour between the li diaphragm ; 

7. Abnormal conditions of the abdominal viscera; 8. Ab- 
normal conditions of the abdominal parietes. True enlarge- 
ments of the liver. Subdivision into Painless and Pai 
1. The wary, lardaceous, or amyloid liver. 2. The 
liver. 3. Hydatid tumour. 4. Simple h y. 5. Con- 
gestion. 6. Catarrh of bile-ducts. 7. of common 
duct, and retention of bile. 8. Pyaemic abscesses. 9. Tro- 
pical abscess, 10, Cancer. 
GrnTLemeNn,—In systematic lectures on Medicine, it is the 
custom to describe in detail the numerous symptoms which 
characterise different disorders. It requires, however, little 
experience to discover that there are symptoms and signs 
which are common to many diseases, and that no small diffi- 
culty is often encountered in determining to which of its many 
sources a particular symptom ought to be referred. Yet this 
determination must always be your first object in practice. 
You must never rest satisfied with treating merely a symptom 
without endeavouring to acquire some definite notion of the 
local or general disease on which it depends. In all cases of 
disease presenting some prominent symptom, you ought to ask 
yourselves two questions: 1, What are the different causes 
which may give rise to the symptom in questien? and 2, Which 
is the most probable cause in the individual case before you? 
Not until you have given a satisfactory reply to these inquiries 
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Area of hepatic dulness viewed an . o—b, Right 
mammary line. c—d, Median iine. ¢, dulness. 
J, Cardiac dulness. 


the liver is situated in the fifth intercostal space, or im rare 
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it usually corre- 
below this th righ! aie ten th cuneate 
above or w this; in the right axi ine, it 
intercostal space ; and in the right dorsal line, to 
here it is usually difficult to define 
the kidney. In the a, the 
margin of the right and left lobes usually descends two 
or three inches below the angle of junction of the last costal 
cartilage with the sternum, 
The ordinary extent of h dulness in an adult of average 
the right axillary line, 4 feches in the Fight dorsal lin, and 3 
e right axi e, 4 in ight doi ine, 3 
or 4 inches in the median line “a 
But it must not be f that, even in the same indi- 
vidual the liver is y liable to slight alterations in its 
— consistently with health. During the act of inspira- 
i tee mi rtge coe hymen ae hte go de oer 
is somewhat flattened, whereas during expiration the blood 
accumulates in the liver, and the organ ascends. These varia- 
tions, however, are slig’it, and are not likely to embarrass the 
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aay oe vier Ceogeaniny of their being of this spurious cha- 
Circumstances under which enlargement of the liver is simu- 
lated during life.—The chief of these are as follows :— 

L genital malformations.—In i 

of i ormation, the liver is more square 
than natural, and a larger portion of it is in 29) 
i camen wall, In other cases left lobe is 
proporti iy as in the feetus. In cases of still greater 
virhy the Liver io teetreded inbe too ight side of the chest 


through an openi wel ny 
or the resuh of ‘socidanh. ot ago 





or globular 
ition to the 


aly, The absence of any symptom indicative of disease of the 

ver. 

2. The absence of other circumstances likely to produce 
i t. 


ous 
OT I i al tee 
carly fe enceyt in dp ig ee pi 
‘ life.—The liver is ; 

adolescence than in ult life. 


the situation, the 
ing cause, 

a. The liver may be displaced upwards or downwards, ac- 
cording as the pressure is applied below or above. The 
situation where the i i i 
tho diplocents) Ip Sovsapioks on 
the di is 
extent that the lower i 

to fill up the 


walls. This is a very common result of ti 

¢. Vin he ee i 
duce deep fissures in the substance of the , 
which portions of the organ may be more or less detached, and 
may even be felt as movable tumours through the abdominal 

letes. 
F  aggunets of i Bre Geet sess are far 
more common than is generally ong + cannot pay 
many visits to the post-mortem room without observing ex- 
amples of this malformation. Moreover, these uired mal- 
formations of the liver, although most common i 

i ed in the male sex. 
furrow. 


ribs, which from the j 





ceeded without any real enlargement organ. 
cases of suspected enlargement of the liver it is important to 


pparently 
very tight belt. I may also call your i 
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portion of the 


-three, lately under your observation in the 
movable tumour in the 
reason to believe was a 


& man, 
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liver partially detached from a similar cause. 


hospital, 


which there was e 


from tight- 
depressed, 


A deep transverse 


furrow corresponds to the site of constriction. 
its of 
of tht 


A t 
ia 
nally 


tight-lacing may 
walls of the chest and 


The liver is 
the existence of a distinct transverse furrow 


the liver from ti 


wehosin t 


of the liver 
Frerichs. 


*Tocing: Modified trom 
ver, appreciable through the abdominal 


and its vertical diameter elongated. 
recognised 
signs 


in the substance of the li 


2. 


i 


on palpation. 


3. The absence of symptoms of structural disease of the liver 
itself, or of serious disease in the chest or abdomen. 
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V. Certain diseases in the chest 


the liver into the abdominal cavi 
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place into the pleura in a very 
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intercostal Under such circumstances, there are several 
characters of considerable importance in diagnosis—viz. : 
a. The bulging of the side of the chest is more uniform in 
Moy Sta aerating as in dis- 
eases of the liver. 


b. In pleuritic effusion, the upper of the dull = 
is horizontal (Fig. 6), instead of arched as in enlargements of th 


q pleuritic effusion, the upper level of the dull space 
will often be found to vary with the position of the patient. 
In enlargement of the liver, it is the same in all positions. 

d. In — effusion, the lower margin of the liver is not 
pon deep inspiration, which is the case in e 
ments of the l liver, unless there be firm adhesions to the dia- 


ae 
e. Eversion of the lower right costal cartilages would indi- 
cate hepatic ent, and not pleuritic effusion. 

J. en there is sufficient effusion into the pleura to cause 
downward b of the diaphragm, a depression may be 
sometimes observed between the lower of the ribs and 
the lowest upper surface of the liver, which is not met with in 


hypertrophy y of the liver. 

ion into the pericardium will be recognised by the out- 
line of the area of dulness on percussion. It is the left lobe of 
the liver that is mainly displaced by it. 

In arriving at a diagnosis, it men | not be forgotten that in- 
flammation of the pleura or of the base of the mght lung may 
paren — ment of the liver. This is a not uncommon 
— Sais we cv tumours .- fe. and 

their bursting upw: t e diaphragm. 
So also after an hydatid poe of the ei burst ‘nto the 
pleura, extensive emphysema may coexist with great enlarge- 
ment of the liver. I shall hereafter have an opportunity of 
bringing under your notice the particulars of a case in which 
this occurred. 

VI. A tumour or collection sng between the upper surface 
of the liver and the diaphragm may also cause = depression 
of the liver, and apparent enlargement of the organ. The 
probly be margin of hepatic dulness will be arched, and it will 

pl be impossible during life to the case from 

of real e t of the liver. You will find a case re- 

Ganted by the late Dr. it, where a abscess situated 

between the ag the liver juced apparent en- 
largement of the liver.* Such cases, however, are rare. 

VII. Various abnormal conditions of the abdominal viscera 
may wal chn-chndhs cat conan solange’ HUE Mesa aot 
cavity of the chest, and appears enlarged. 'Thia not 
unfrequently in cases of ascites, and in ovarian pS uterine 
tumours, in aneurism of the abdominal aorta, &c.; and hence 
elevation of the liver above its usual height must not, oe 
such circumstances, be regarded as a sign of 
Greater difficulty, however, in sone may result from to. 
mours in the omentum or in and appearing 
immediate Lepremp do the “ithechty 
of the liver itself. 
tumours compress A a common ot i 
jaundice. The diagnosis of an omental tumour under such 
circumstances must ee 
formity in the apparent hepatic enlargement, the dimensions 
of the liver in every other direction being normal ; while in 
tumours of the kidney the urine usually presents important 
changes, and at the same time, when patient lies on his 
back, the finger can usually be inserted between the ribs and 
the upper of the tumonr. 

Accumulations of faces in the transverse colon also consti- 
tute a condition which it is often most difficult to distinguish 
from enlargement of the liver. Such cases are constantly 
eoeusing in poection auth thie tangata £6 boar in shina thah, 
if you are to — on the patient’s statements, these accumula- 
tions are far fro necessarily associated with constipa- 
. The a ome vad hepa’ patic disease in th ese cases May 

further increased by the harden imparting to the 

— a — character Ii like that of cancer, and by = 
snes of such sym Se vomiting, an 

hiccup. The diagnosis of eer tnan Sanieee enlargement of 


P- 
the liver must rest mainly on— 


1. The occurrence of spasmodic pains like those resulting The pernici 


from obstructed bowels, &c. 
f a a al and f 
of the symptoms under such treatment as poultices iomen- 
and belladonna. 


tations, purgatives, enemata, and 


of the tumour, and the amelioration 


Lastly. 
vu. ‘Abnorma! conditions of the abdominal parietes ma 
simulate enlargements of the liver. , 
Firm contraction of the bellies of the recti muscles, owing 
either to inflammation of the subjacent peritoneum or stomach, 
oi sian of the bana te boqeaully eistahes be ieemnamuneed 
cation of the is uently mistaken by inexperienced 
observers for hepatic enlargement. It is distinguished by— 
1. The situation, size, and form of the apparent tumour cor- 
responding to those of the recti 
2. The sound on percussion being usually clear and tym- 
panitic. 
The are may also be considerably embarrassed by 
inflammato in the abdominal ietes over the 
liver. This mistaken for an of the liver 
itself. Net lang since & Bemasbabia ledioase of thin cots Came 
under my notice in a ing from typhus fever 
with id buboes. i 
doubt The following 
guish this condition from hepatic disease :— 
1. The margin of t onan 8 See 
is ill- ee. and does not correspond to the 
2. Ay ‘s a amount of hardness and tightness of 
the su integuments. 
3. The constitutional — are comparatively slight, 
and there are no indications of hepatic derangement. 
Keeping in view these sources of fallacy, we may now pro- 
ceed to consider the various causes of pea fd na ary the 


liver. 
(To be continued.) 
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PART L 
ON COMPOUND FRACTURE. 

Tue frequency of disastrous consequences in compound 
fracture, contrasted with the complete immunity from danger 
to life or limb in simple fracture, is one of the most striking as 
well as melancholy facts in surgical practice. 

If we inquire how it is that an external wound communi- 
cating with the seat of fracture leads to such grave results, we 
cannot but conclude that it is by inducing, through access of 
the atmosphere, decomposition of the blood which is effused 
in greater or less amount around the fragments and among the 
interstices of the tissues, and, losing by putrefaction its natural 
bland character, and assuming the properties of an acrid 
irritant, occasions both local and general disturbance. 

We know that blood kept exposed to the air at the tem- 
perature of the body, in a vessel of glass or other material 
chemically inert, soon decomposes ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the living tissues surrounding a mass of ex- 
travasated blood could preserve it from being affected in a 
similar manner by the atmosphere. On the contrary, it may 


fracture, twenty-four hours after the accident the coloured 
serum which oozes from the wound is already distinctly tainted 
with the odour of decomposition, and during the next two or 
three days, before suppuration has set in, the smell of the 
effused fluids becomes more and more offensive. 

This state of things is enough to account for all the bad 
consequences of the injury. 
aay ben uaa omen 


the tissues has probably been underrated, 








* Clinical Memoirs on Abdominal Tumours. Syd. Soc. ed., p. 257. 





be ascertained as a matter of observation that, in a compound 
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sible and indisposed to absorption, but with remarkably active 

cell-development, and perpetually renovated as fast as it is 

destroyed at the surface, form a most admirable protective 

He or Feadetee: Ferm But before a raw surface has granu- 
slog the sensory Servon, end. coming thneugh that honk 

exc e nerves, 

Sseul SeMlansdiotion and gantrel Sever, 066 hes 

its caustic action a or less extent of 

must be thrown off by a corresponding su while 

there is at the same time a risk of absorption of the poisonous 

fluids into the circulation. 

This view of the cause of the mischief in compound fracture 

is strikingly corroborated by cases in which the external wound 

is very small. Here, if the coagulum at the orifice is allowed 

ee ecianieatts Ge pecohty eraaeh aa Gn tteee n 

bad consequences are y av e air being ex- 

cluded, the blood beneath becomes i and absorbed, 


satisfactory formation of the scab, 
the smallness of the wound, instead of being an advantage, is 
apt to prove injurious, because, while decomposition is per- 
mitted, the due escape of foul discharges is prevented. In- 
deed, so impressed are some surgeons with the evil which may 
result from this latter cause, that, deviating 


atmosphere produces 
decomposition of organic substances, we find that a flood of 
light has been thrown upon this most important subject by 
the phi hic researches of M. Pasteur, who has demonstrated 
by y convincing evidence that it is not to its o 
or to any of its gaseous constituents that the air owes thi 
Property, but to minute particles suspended in it, which are 
germs of various low forms of life, since 

Fe Sigenee meek aod ental i 
of putrescence, but now shown by Pasteur to be its essential 
cause, resolving the complex organic compounds into substances 
of simpler chemical constitution, just as the yeast-plant con- 
verts sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

mae ya phamny wy of this doctrine seems to me to be 
presented in surgery by pn 
sulting from puncture of the | 

ris 


th - 
is ess pamiiien ae 
whereas an external 


material, but, as it was stated, 
destroying the entozoa which usually infest cattle fed upon 
such pastures. 
My attention having for several years been much directed 
to the subject of ion, more ially in its relation to 
ee eS isepti 


naturally occurred to me. 
My first attempt of this kind was made in the 
I in March, 1865, in a case of 
the leg. It proved unsuccessful, in consequence, as I now be- 
* See Works of J. Hunter, edited by Palmer, vol. i., p. 429. 








improper management ; but subsequent trials have 
more than realised my most sanguine anticip «tions. 

Carbolic acid* proved in various ways well adapted for the 
purpose. It exercises a local sedative influence upon the 
aeihite eet ob tte ete i in its 

iate action on a raw surface, but i 

wound previously painful entirely free from uneasiness. When 
employed in com fracture its caustic properties are miti- 
gated 80 as to be unobjectionable by admixture with the blood, 
with which it forms a tenacious mass that hardens into a dense 
crust, which long retains its antiseptic virtue, and has also 
other advan as will appear from the following cases, 
which I will relate in the order of their occurrence, isi 
that, as the treatment has been gradually improved, the earlice 
ones are not to be taken as patterns. 

Cask 1.—James G-——, aged eleven years, was admitted into 
the Glasgow Royal Infirmary on August 12th, 1865, with com- 
pound fracture of the left leg, caused by the wheel of an empt 
cart ing over the limb a little below its middle. The wound, 
which was about an inch and a half long, and three-quarters 
of an inch broad, was close to, but not exactly over, the line 
of fracture of the tibia. A probe, however, could be passed 
beneath the integument over the seat of fracture and for some 
inches beyond it. Very little blood had been extravasated 
into the tissues. 

My house-surgeon, Dr. Macfee, ing under my instruc- 
tions, laid a piece of lint dipped in liquid carbolic acid u 
the wound, and plied lateral pasteboard splints i 
cotton wool, the limb resting on its outer side, with 
a was bd undist +i four days, w: 
complaining of some uneasiness, I remo the inner 
yer the wound. It showed no signs of 
but the skin in its immediate vicinity had a slight 
redness. I now dressed the sore with lint soaked with water 
having a small proportion of carbolic acid diffused it; 
and this was continued for five days, during which the uneasi- 
ness and the redness of the skin disappeared, the sore meanwhile 
furnishing no pus, al some superficial sloughs 
by the acid were separating. But epidermis bei 

i by this dressing, I substituted for it a solution of one 
part of carbolic acid in from ten to twenty of olive oil, 
which was used for four days, during which a small amount 
of imperfect pus was produced from the surface of the sore, 
but not a drop appeared from beneath the skin. It was now 


| clear that there was no longer , of 


* Case 2.—Patrick F——, a healthy labourer, aged —_ 
two, had his right tibia broken on the afternoon of Sept. 11 
him with its ful] force over the an- 


1865, by a horse kicki 
i = ag ogy Hip wan at ence talon 
to the infirmary, w . Miller, t ouse-surgeon in 
found a wound measuring about an inch by a quarter 
of an inch, from which blood was welling profusely. 
He put up the fracture in pasteboard splints, leaving the 
e between their anterior edges, and dressing it 
with a piece of lint dipped in carbolic acid, large enough to 
overlap the sound skim about a quarter of an inch in every 
direction. In the evening he changed the lint for another piece, 
also di in carbolic acid, and covered this with oiled per.t 
I saw tient next day, and advised the daily applicati 
of s bit of lint soaked in carbolic acid over the oiled peoer, 
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ordinary temp the atmosphere ; 
passes under the name of German creasote. 
in various degrees of b 

offensive odour; but 

sam 

ato fy crystallised form, 

vessel containing it in warm water for a few minutes. 
absolutely insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in various 
such as the common fixed oils or gly 
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stitute for oiled silk, devised by the late Dr. M'Ghee, of 
Intreery, and very useful for covering pocltiecs a2. » 
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this was done for the next five days. On the second day there 
‘was an oozing of red fluid from Cena the donming, ut by 
the third day this had ceased entirely. On the fourth day, 
when, under ordinary circumstances, suppuration would have 
made its appearance, the skin had a nearly natural aspect, and 
there was no increase of swelling, wiai> Ghocunasinee telat 
previously felt was almost entirely absent. His pulse was 64, 
and his appetite improving. On the seventh day, though his 
general condition was all that could be wished, he com Sained 
again of some uneasiness, and the skin about the still adherent 
crust of blood, carbolic acid and lint, was found to be vesicated, 
a tly in uence of the irritation of the carbolic acid. 

the seventh day the crust was left untouched till the 
eleventh day, when I removed it, disclosing a concave surface 
destitute of granulations, and free from suppuration. Water- 
dressing was now applied, and by the sixteenth day the entire 
sore, with the exception of one small spot where the bone was 
bare, presented a healthy granulating aspect, the formation of 
pus being limited to the surface of the granulations. 

T now had occasion to leave Glasgow for some weeks, and 
did so ing that the cure was assured. On my return, how- 
ever, I was deeply mortified to learn that hospital gangrene 

the sore soon after I went away, and made such havoc 
that am ion became necessary. 

While*T could not but feel that this case, by its un- 
fortunate issue, might lose much of its value in the minds 
of others, yet to myself it was perfectly conclusive of the 
efficacy of carbolic acid for the object in view. At the 
same time it suggested some improvement in matters of detail. 
It showed that the acid may give rise to a serous exudation 
apt to irritate by its accumulation, and therefore that a 
‘warm and moist application would be Pope gen. op 
the and also ensure the’ free exit of such exuded fluid. 
At the same time it ap desirable to protect the crust 
with something that would retain the volatile organic acid more 
effectually than oiled silk or gutta through which it 
makes its way with the utmost facility. For this a 

i ing naturally itself, and as ordi 
tin-foil is unsuitable from its porosity, I employed thin sheet- 
lead, and afterwards block tin, such as is used for covering the 
jars tf anatomical tions, superior to lead on account of 
the facility with w. it can be moulded to any shape that is 

For a long time, however, I had no opportunity of giving 
this debptovemenh 4 tclal, the compound As. wae admi into 
pA poem par the next <= months being merely two cases 

small wounds. One of these was a fracture of the ulna 
into the elbow-joint in a woman so old that suppuration, had 
it oecurred, would probably have fatal. Pine orifice in 
integument was extremely and all would most likely 
on well had the bit of dry lint applied to check the 
fiey Weeding from the interior been left undisturbed, instead 
of being saturated with carbolic acid as it was. This, how- 
ever, could not but be an additional safeguard, and at the same 
time it was satisfactory to find that the caustic application did 
not interfere with the usual kealing by scabbing, cicatrisation 
found complete when the crust was removed. 

case was a fracture of the humerus a little above 
man, caused by a fall from a height of 
wound, which was not quite half an inch 
the limb, where 
a splint. Dr. Watson, then 
applied lint di in carbolic acid covered 
_ eet-lead about as large as a 

it up the limb in pasteboard i 
ten days the inner side of the limb was uncovered 
time, and merely as a matter of curiosity, when 

i i i off, disclosing a 


converted into a simple one, for this might have occurred under 
i treatment, but because it showed that in any case of 

i with a smal] wound, we have in carbolic 

i I alto- 

pplied, instead of being 

e apparatus to change 


was superintending 

ing sand ready for a casting, the box and its contents weigh- 
ing about 12 cwt., when one of the chains by which it was 
suspended slipped, and the box fell from the height of four 
feet with unbroken force upon the inner side of his which 
was planted obliquely beneath it. Both bones were fractured, 
the tibia about its middle, and a wound an inch and a half in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch broad, was made at the 
inner as of the limb, on a level with the fracture of the 
tibia, obviously communicating with it. At the same time 
the soft parts generally were much contused, as was evident 
from the great di ion of the limb with extravasated blood. 
Dr, A. Ny ye Caper ns © manipulating 
the limb, that bubbles escaped along with the blood, ying 


that air had been introduced during the movements of 


the air I squeezed out as much as I could of 
fluid blood which lay accumulated beneath the 
Fe panei pba ney ped in carbolic acid sli 
wound, and over 
the limb 


resting on its outer side with 
some more acid was added with anot 


of an inch in thickness. A hot fomentation « 
over the inner aspect of the leg, the crust 

, Hest Say. be wan. Sonny Sm he i 
j my i y awake by starting 

was 90, but he took some food wi \ 
of the crust was touched again with carbolic acid, 
fomentation was continued, and in place of the internal 
board spli i ied over the 

= puain ly eee 


days after the accident the limb was easier, but the 
i measurement of the calf continued the same, 
Ge ee See eee 





At length a case presented itself well calculated to test the 
value of carbolic acid in compound fracture. 

Case 3.—John H-——, aged twenty-one, a moulder in an 
iron foundry, was admitted on May 19th, 1866, with compound 
fracture of the left leg, produced in the following manner. He 
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| tissue. For cavities formed during the 
_ like those with clear liquid contents in a 
‘in the grumous mass which results from 
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acid upon blood ; and that which I had exposed had evidently 
one of these, though its walls were now alive and 
Thus the blood which 


for | occurred for want of 


crust had preserved the subjacent 
effectually as if it had been a piece when bee vl 
y of remark that the vascular surface below had not 


softness of bu i firm 
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and from this time onward his general health continued per- 
fectly satisfactory. On the fourth day a small quantity of 
grey, slimy discharge was observed from beneath the 
crust at one part ; and thinking that this might, perhaps, have 
proper action of the carbolic acid, I ap- 

This cctemmabehiaehs alae tothe auienet near. 
is was repeated at night ; and the same energetic use e 
carbolic acid, twice in the twenty-four hours, was continued 
on the fifth day. Yet, on the sixth day, the discharge from 
beneath the crust, instead of being diminished, was increased, 
and more puriform to the naked eye; while, under the micro- 
was clear indication of -formation, whereas, 

on the day before, nothing but fibrinous material, with granular 
other débris, had been discoverable. On the seventh day 

the discharge was still greater in amount; yet the limb re- 
mained free from pain, and was steadily diminishing in cir- 


In the course of the next few days it became that 
is di so far from being the result of i ient action 

ic acid, was caused by the stimulating influence of 
the acid itself, applied with greater freedom over a crust much 
thinner than that of C ypuration from this cause is, 


fi 


By the nineteenth day the exposed 
covered, and the depression in the sore obli 
tion, without any exfoliation occurring ; 
seven weeks after the accident the sore 

The extensive loss both of bone and of 
osseous union of the ulna a matter of difficulty, 
of August the limb was placed in a starc 
mote complete consolidation, and he was 
from the hospital. 

About six weeks later he presented hi 
and the bandage was removed in m 
——o he was allowed to di 

was unfortunate! i 


Bickersteth’ 

Meanwhile, the radius being 

of the fingers having completely regained their powers, he will, 
in any event, nape Say useful hand. » 

This case indicated a greater ran applicability 
treatment by carbolic acid than T had anticipated, and en- 
couraged me to employ it under the almost desperate circum 
stances of the following case. 

(To be continued.) 


A Goop Samanrran.—In the little ving of Thornton, 
in the North, on the 20th of last month, an Irish mendicant 
gave birth to a child onthe high road. It seems that one of the 
ee eae road, but 
i nai listen to her ‘i 

she **to go to a - 

mend up. A large-hearted gent I 

ing the woman in such a deplorable state, instantly 

assistance for her, sent for a medica] man, and had 

to, and well cared for in, his own house, his wife 
utmost to give the poor creature every needful comfort. 

charity is uncommon. 
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THE PROOFS THAT LITHOTRITY IS AN 
EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON EXTRAORDINARY TO H.M. THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 
SURGEON TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, AND 
CLINICAL PROFESSOR OF SURGERY. | 


No. IIL 


In Tue Lancet of Feb. 17th, 1866, and of Feb, 25th, 1865, 
I published as proof of the capabilities of lithotrity a state- 
ment of every case in which I had crushed a stone during the 
years 1864 and 1865, amounting in number to forty-three. I 
now present another year’s entire experience of lithotrity— 
viz., that of 1866, amounting to twenty-seven cases more ; 
and [ venture to assert that this series of seventy consecutive 
cases completely supports the proposition placed at the head 
of this paper. I shall briefly report each one of these cases, 
and follow the system previously adopted, of naming at least 
one individual whose name is known, and who has seen the 
case as well as myself. 
CasE 1—A tleman sixty-nine. Very la hos- 
stone. eright a Dee. 1865, Jan. 1866. ans 
ly successful. Seen with me by Mr. W. Morris, of 


Cask 2.—A gentleman fifty-six. Two rather small 
stones. Five sittings: Dec, 1865, Jan. 1866. ‘3 
0 successful, Seen also by his medical man, Mr. 


Cask 3.—A gentleman aged qa -five. Several hard phos- 

stones ; severe disease of bladder. Five sittings: Jan. 

866. Perfectly successful, Seen with me by Mr. M. Foster, 
of Huntingdon. 


aged fifty-three. Stones uric acid 

. Eight sittings. Disease of bladder, 

produce phosphatic matter subsequently for 

some months. Finally cured, and now in a state of comfort. 

Jan. and Feb. 1866. "Sent to me by the late Dr. Brinton, and 
known to Dr. Phillips, of Coventry. 

Casz 5.—A gentleman aged sixty: seven. Rather small 
uric-acid stone. Three si : Jan. 1866. Perfectly suc- 
cessful. Known to Mr. C. S. Webber. At this and all the 
foregoing cases Dr. Mazanowski, of St. Petersburg, was also 
present. 

Casz 6.—A gentleman aged sixty-seven. 
size uric-acid stone. Nine sittings: January 
1866. Perfectly successful. This case was seen with me 
throughout by Mr. John Foster, of Upper Wimpole-street. 

Casz 7.—A gentleman aged sixty-six. Small uric-acid stone. 
Two sittings: January, 1866. Extreme fever following, from 
which he made a perfect recovery. He was seen throughout 
by his medical attendant, Dr. Monckton, of Maidstone. 

aan _ —A gentleman aged a -two. 


ye ee 1866. Perfectly a 
Semnrwiths me by tler, of Ingatestone. 

Case 9.—A gentleman aged sixty-three. Medium-sized 
uric-acid stone. Five sittings: February, 1866. Perfectly 
pontoon ag 
Guildford. 


medium- 
February, 


Seen by Dr. Charles Mayo and Dr. Taylor, of 


CasE 10,— tleman aged aot aly. nine, with very advanced 
disease of the badder and enormously enlarged prostate ; but 
he was suffering so a from several hard hosphatic 
stones, and with exhaustion therefrom, that I could not de- 
cline to make an tot to remove o*. notwithstanding his 


Sock thronchoutl condition. He grad! from debilit 
t y Mer. WS. Foster, of Newport . 

paver: 11.—A gentleman aged seventy-four. Large uric-acid 
calculus. ‘Six atti , chietly under the influence of chloro- 
form, and much dé vom March, 1866. Perfectl 
successful. Has hunted regularly this t season. He 
was seen by Mr. Clover, who gave Y chloro orm several times. 

Cask 12.—A gentleman fifty-six. Rather small uric- 
acid stone. Four sittings: March a A 1866. Perfectiy 
successful. Attended throughout by Mr. John Foster, of 
Upper Wimpole-street. 

Casz 13,—A gentleman aged seventy. Several uric-acid 





fone. Six Sea with me by De and oe sock, 1866. Perfectly suc- 


y cate hh fact ana col intycigt, F ey 


Sek eee ae Sisdoon, of Orckatensh 
Case 15.—A gentleman  endlpagy 2 Rather small 
uric-acid calculus. F ae. sittings 7 | 1866. Perfectly 
Dr Owen Rees. : 
forty-nine. Universit: oa 
Howpital "Two rather uric-acid stones. Bight si 
nase 1B. 1866. Perfectly successful. 

ASE SF D. E-—, aged thirty-nine. University College 
Hospital. A uric-acid stone. Seven sittings : June and 
July, 1866. Perfectly successful. 

Case 18.—A gentleman aged seventy-three, with a very 
ae sa ee ee ee He was very much averse to 
lithotomy, which would perhaps have been the better operation 
for him, and I consented to crush the stone. It turned out to 
be even a little larger than I anticipated. It was entirely re- 
moved in several si » | ueegeneeopansiont 


phimosis. The urethra was blocked with 
ced the urine dribbled off involuntarily. 
the Seven aetenes it ; = —— 
sittings, ect success, er sym 
been greatly relieved since, and he has no a 
now with bladder or urethra, May and June, 1866. Seen 
with me by Mr. P. C. Chadwick, of Wrington. 

Case 20.—A gentleman aged seventy. Five or six small 
uric-acid stones, Six sittings: June and July, 1866. Per- 
| successful. Mr, Swain, of Devonport, was present at 


ov 21.—A aged fifty-five. Medium-sized hard 
osphatic stone. Five sittings: July, 1866. Perfectly suc- 
cessful, Attended throughout by Mr. John Foster, of Upper 


Wimpole-street. 

Casz 22.—W. M-——, aged forty. University College Hos- 
pital. A man with sdvanced cae Sey earner 
wore ogurare ce two or three phosphatic 
calculi in the bladder. These were removed in three sittings, 
in July, 1866; and he left the Rnpltel st te Season Se? 
from calculous matter, ae eee — He fell a 
victim to organic disease kidneys ultimately. 

Case 23.—R. W——, aged fifty-two. University —- 
Hospital. Enormously large hard p 

"Oct, and Nov. 1866. Perfectly 
of lithotomy before. 
~~ aged seventy-six. Two uric-acid 
calculi of small medium size. Five sit’ : Oct. and Nov., 

1866. Perfectly successful. Was also under the care of Mr. 
Blaker, of Brighton. 

Casr 25.—R, E——, aged sixty. ggg a4 College sa 
ital. Mixed uric acid and phosphates. Four sittings: Nov. 
| fos Perfectly successful. 

Case 26.—A tleman aged fifty-four. Medium-sized 
uric-acid stone. Five sittings: Nov. and Dec., 1866. Per- 
fectly successful. eee Sere Cana. Lionel Beale, 

Cas 27.—A gentleman ae. ve. —_ uric- 
stone. Six aitthage under shloreform Perfectly 
successful. tras cane ull tao teongheas by De.¥. Doan 
of Gower-street. 

(To be continued.) 








Testimon1ats.—On Friday, the Ist inst., in the pre- 
f a considerable number of ladies and — Mr. 
Cha ; 4 MT was eng = 
“Presented to John Randall — —_ Sand em 
of the sk al energy 


Marylebone Infirmary, in 
shows lay bien on Oho otuntion the 
it’s Park, on the 15th January, when 1 paetan Ca ae 
14 submitted to his treatment were restored.” Mr, Fuller re- 
ceived a watch, u which was inscribed—‘ Presented 
to W. F. Fuller, M.R.C.S., gag fl on 
sufferers from the in the 
beng nt, 1867. 
W. Fieldson, G. 
of 100 were at the same time 
Rae master and matron of St. 
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SB Mirror 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nalla autem est alia ee tet me ee 
ot Ghasectionsen histerion, tam ahlereen, tame wom habere, et inter 
se comparare.—Mozeaent De Sed. et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Prowmium, 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
CASES ILLUSTRATING THE ARREST OF HZMORRHAGE BY 
ACUPRESSURE. 
(Under the care of Mr. Coorrr Forsrer.) 

Tue recent publication of the excellent work of Drs. Keith 
and Pirrie on Acupressure will of necessity draw increased at- 
tention to the interesting subject, and we sha)! doubtless find 
the plan being largely practised in our hospitals. The book 


has the advantage of conveying a more correct and perfect | i 


manner of carrying out the proceeding than any that has yet 
appeared, backed as the work is by the details of a number of 
cases in which the process was used by the authors. We cor- 
dially sympathise with Sir James Simpson that he has not 
been enabled himself to put in practice his original idea, but 
we think he may safely leave the matter in surgical hands, and 
rest assured that, as the originator of the plan, due honour 
will be awarded him. The practical working of the process 
has been thoroughly tested by Drs. Pirrie and Keith, to whom 
we consider no small thanks are owing for the patient trial 
they have made during the last year, and for the boldness they 
have shown in carrying to a satisfactory issue what was at first 
but an experiment. 


utility than on account of the merit of its distin- 

We trust that many of the surgeons of London—those, at 
least, who have not given acupressure a trial, will now do so, 
with a view of testing whether the ive advantages of 
viz., adhesive union of wo so common a result 

not be attributed rather to the plastic 


| their seat of division by what is called the fourth method, two 
| pins being used, and i ; there was a vessel 


the by the fourth method. This man 
but Mr. Forster attributes this to 
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HOSPITAL OUT-PATIENT PRACTICE, 


THERE are a number of disorders which are often classed 
amongst minor ailments, and for that reason perhaps escape 
the amount of attention which they deserve. For it is cer- 
tain that the ordinary run of practice amongst private 
patients is represented (where there is anything the matter 
at all) by illness of this description. And a wonderful 
amount of annoyance and anxiety is often entailed upon a 
practitioner by the failure in a particular case of those measures 
of relief which he usually finds successful. It becomes then 
a matter of no small consequence to him that he should be 
acquainted with other methods of treatment which have been 
found useful in competent hands. The out-patient department 
of our hospitals presents a very large field for experience in 
the use of various remedies. It is a field, indeed, which is 
sometimes only too large, the number of patients to be seen 

ting that accuracy of notation which 1s always desirable. 
Deb oven whnsw'this is the cane iber cannot go on for a 
very long time treating an every-day ilmen t without receiving 
strong impressions as regards the superiority of one method of 
treatment over another. It is upon impressions of this kind 
that we are constantly called upon to act in private i 
and, as every one’s experience will i 
no small satisfaction to our patients. 
that we our readers this week with a comparative 
view of mode of treating a very common malady in several 
of our most important met/opolitan hospitals. e have to 
thank{the eminent surgeons, whose names are quoted, for per- 
mitting us the opportunity of supplying information which 
will btless be of general utility. We pose, by the 
courtesy of the hospital staffs, to deal on future occasions 
with other ailments, equally small and often equally embar- 
rassing to the medical man. 

GONORRHGA IN THE MALE. 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. Bryant tells us that he finds no treatment so successful 
as the alkaline. He gives the tartrate of potash in scruple or 
half-drachm doses three or four times a day; and in cases that 


In many cases of chronic i 
ate of iron as a medicine acts very y. 
The treatment of by injections Mr. Bryant has found 
finds that it is uncertain in its action 
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two grains to the ounce ; and when the patient injected the 

solution every hour a rapid cure was not rapes nag Moa eee. 

A solution of tannin of the same strength was also 

ful. The practice a. He not be followed up in the alone of oa 

gases on account of the inability of the ponents be 

Sime for it Ms. Beyeut @ new onpreving © concentrated 

solution of tannin in glycerine introduced into the urethra on 

a © Revie at short intervals ; and, up to the present, his expe- 
favourably for the practice. He promises to 

a to us on a future occasion the result of the treatment. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 


At this institution, where the patients are low in the social 
, and careless of their own th as well as devoid of 
all domestic comfort and convenience, Mr. Maunder usually 
treats a case of uncomplicated gonorrhcea so as to give as little 
trouble as possible to the patient himself. At both the onset 
and subsidence of the attack a mixture, compere of copaiba, 
liquor posseen, spirit of nitric ether, and yh or mixture, 
to be taken thrice daily, is prescribed ; and a low diet, with 
abstinence from malt and spirituous liquor, i is ordeved. Tea, 
milk, water, and the like may be taken to any extent. Should 
the case run on to the acute infl ry a scruple of 
acetate of potash, with or without the eighth of a grain of 
tartar emetic and of morphia, for a dose is substituted, and is 
ordered to be taken every four hours, night and day if pos 
y saad Ra apa erally to take either four or live 
twenty-four hours. An occasional 
Now “tisenlente of any kind, but as much in the ape ot 
luents as the t can be induced Act swallow. ae? ey 
ality (acidity) of 
surface by neutra- 
lising the acid ; and bland fluids, by distributing the acidity 
thrgh lage uantity of the renal secretion, have a similar 
tendency. ould the case degenerate into a sleet, and scald- 


on micturition have ty drops of the tinc- 
rio Woe sonoky ea employ In pares 
Mr. Maunder prefers to treat a recent attack of 


to ap ener princpe injections of ao carn of zinc, not omit- 
an inflammatory 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


In Mr. Callender’s practice cases of ery norrhea in the 
male are treated with injections of zinc (two grains 
to one ounce of water) ; ef there be ibuch local infamaietion 
tho woo. af the jajesion = for a time, and the in- 
flammation is y means of warm fomentations, warm 
baths, and the internal adaeinisteation of epinm fo seme form 
or another, on Daring Se etme 

inte 0 tern 


sation of the bowels, Dilnents are ae presrbed, 
as little i * "B siary ie 
’ isa i Ed a t the 
bsp 0 a te teenie clean, v4 to bathe away dis 
ee en ae bubo or from urethra, ten or twelve 
times daily. e end of the penis, if covered at all, is only 
loosely so, that may Sng eeay ontled and Rat poon- 
mulate. It is almost invariably to deal with phi 
mosis, when present, by spaulinn ond and this for the poly of 


This, in brief, is the general plan, and one all but invariably 
Inflammation of the testicle is set right by support 


ape Be Be Fe of a large linseed 
serves hoes $s i 
reg: t 





KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


uhommMenia 
'y successful by Mr. Wood is— 
orn the acute stage—1. To commence the treatment b: 
scribing abstinence from wine, beer, and spirits of all Kinds, 
aS en es food. to administer a 
aperient, or a drachm of compound jalap a ee 
jalap and calomel (if the patient be of bilious habit), at in- 
tervals of thins en tiek digedne wish . 
3. Then the administration of liquor 
of potash with near a mixture, or 
three times a da: 


4. In a day or two after the commencement of the 

the frequent injection of a weak lead lotion made with glycerine, 
two ounces to each half-pint. This is continued throughout 
the acute stage. In no sarpance Den 1 heen sageiiares fo be 
the cause of swelled testicle. 5. In swelling of the testicle, 
the recumbent posture or mechanical support, with hot fomen- 
tations and calomel and spy oY 


tended by severe pain, or where 
small peta in the distended tunica 


In the chronic rr hare o While the remains thick 


and profuse, he pois the capaibe quaision with aitets enlphiist 
acid or copaiba capsules, om Seeanent injections of entgnens af 
zine, alum, or nitrate-of-silver lotion; recommending 


larly the complete washing of the bya 
fal Wade —o “the Ejection dint to 
of 80 Fo Seeers y 


ry A 
wdered aaei in = aoa oses. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
Mr. Gascoyen has found that, in the very early 
gonorrhea, before the urethra is much inflamed, and 
and are still weak 
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treatment 

be emplo with drachm doses of cubebs i be 
very te, and then quinine ; tincture of iron and other 
tonics will often prove of service. Meat and an 

nutritious diet shou 


health maintained, lest chronic, when it 


is often most persistent and difficult to cure. In many cases | 
wine may be allowed from the commencement, and where the 


Souel 
habit. 
modified 


e in 
allowing time for the disease to run its course 
fore the employment of more efficient means. The so-called 
‘“‘abortive” treatment—that of injecting strong solutions of 
nitrate of silver into the urethra to destroy or cut short the 
disease at its onset—he has scarcely ever known to succeed ; 
but has seen attacks of gonorrhea much vated by it, and 


in a few instatices dangerous symptoms followed its use. 


— oo — + 


Provincial ospital Bevorts, 





ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 
FIBRO-CELLULAR POLYPUS OF THE UTERUS; PREGNANCY; 
DELIVERY OF A LIVING CHILD AT THE SEVENTH 
MONTH ; ECRASEMENT; RECOVERY. 

(Under the care of Dr. Luoyp Roxerts.) 

: , aged thirty-five, was admitted into the hospital 
on the 20th of November, 1866. The patient has had nine 
children, all born alive except the first. The menstrual crisis 
commenced favourably at fourteen years of age, and recurred 
regularly during her non- t life, and also di 
tation. "She was confined of her last child in i 
About an hour after the termination of labour a su 

, , 
recovered 


ee 


F 


it arieete 
effets 


i 


i 
i? 


emale child, without the occurrence of hemorrhage 
per em 1 ptom. She made a good recovery; but the 
child only fivea # 


On Jan. 31st, 1867, She wns placed on the operating table in 
ithotom position, Bisse speculum was a 
Yi fi so growth appeared. soo i 


copeibe is ingnfficient, weak injections may again 


by | have receiv 


| capsule, and was used v 
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Dr. James Atperson, F.R.S.,. Peesrpenr. 


ON ENUCLEATION OF NAVUS. 
BY THOMAS PRIDGIN TEALE, JUN., M.A. OXON., F.RB.C.S. 
(Communicated by Tuomas Paincus Tras, F.B.8.) 

the author advocated two principles which 
as yet little attention from ical writers in 
the treatment of the more formidable cases of nevus. 

The first is, that there exists in most cases of large nevus a 
distinct capsule, which will enable the surgeon to enucleate 
the tumour without cutting wide of the disease, and thereb: 
eolanigering lage bloodvessels or nerves. This Pantie is 

vanced by Mr. Paget in Holmes’s “System of Surgery,” 
vol.i., p. 498. In su of it three cases are here related, in 

upon enucleation, had removed large 
taneous nzevi in infants. 

Cast 1,—Emily R——, aged four months. A rapidly- 
of ed ym yearn pe bo carga 

i i i iefly subcutaneous, but in- 
yolving the skin near the lobe of the ear, of the size of 


a half-crown. Removed by enucleation, Oct. 1863, the nevoid 
skin being preserved along with the sound skin, as a cover 


to the wound. The knife was kept close to the pedlyy ws 4 
sparin dy in separati e di 

of the tumour, whi Ayn ye epth that 

an inch of the internal jugular vein was laid bare, and the 

could be upon the styloid process. Rapid re- 

. Ph of the tumour and of the patient two 

after operation were exhibited, as well as the tumour 


In this 


ASE 2.—Alice B—, seed seven parthe. A idly- 
i vus, i subcutaneous, i ore 
over the left parotid gland, Removed by enucleation, Jan. 


shown. 
The second principle advocated in this 
ion of skin 


; t is, —that when 
@ nevus is involved in the disease 
diseased skin, as it may be 

i as a cover to the 


production of atrophy by means of 
cicatrix, a subject on which the author has collected many 
interesting facts, which he before long to bring before 
the profession. This principle was acted upon in Case | in 
, 1863, and in the summer of 1864 the preserved 
skin had recovered its natural appearance. Recent] 
. Nunn (Tue es 1866, vol. i, B 456) and Mr. Pur- 
Jordan (Tur Lancer, 1866, vol. ii., p. 618), have 
ied out the same principle successfully in the treatment 
of the face. 
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ad been some deaths from 
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that enti 
he pp yom 


jo ae ce a bs a ag tne'y been 
blood was found os to th 

nevus, although the most Se cheoniing tacking 

to end in a spontaneous cure, and in Mr. 

there was a considerable chance of this had they not been in- 
terfered with. 


y, was not alwa 

knew, the knife had been used many years ago, and the result- 

scar was now most formidable. 

r. Prescotr Hewett was of opinion that surgeons are too 
oem on peration, as nevi often with time. 

case of his own where the tumour was close to the orbit, 
after a while it ceased to grow, and finally di with 
an attack of wh ing-cough. Another now his care, 
where the child from fever, was going away. The 
we dleccribed by Mi Teale was a very serious 
to be a ph Bagh any Sir W. Fergusson had repo 
case where man eee ond: pene had been eaienh 
with success, an he hismnalf frequently had recourse to 
this plan with elie: pak oeciiin Paralysis was thus avoided. 

Mr. Brexerr stated that in one case where there had been 

twenty or more nevi all were now gone. A child had nearly 
the whole of its w arm affected; it was seized in succession 
with three infantile complaints, and the nevus atrophied ; so 
also in another case of the same kind. He com that 
authors did not refer to the back numbers of the ions 
before they brought forward papers. Exactly similar remedial | y 
measures, limi however, to certain si 


situations, were pro- 
posed in a paper published in 1847. At Guy’s they — 
excised when the nevi were in certain positions, but in 
situation described by Mr. Teale this plan was never ad 
For such nevi subcutaneous ligature was by far the best, en- 
ewer loss of blood, no scar, a facial nerve. 
Elsewhere excision oy mp babl 'y best 


Mr, Curuine said the case referred to by Mr. Birkett 
was one where a nevus had been removed from an adult by 
excision, but such cases were quite different from those occur- 


gy Sagnt it lucky that the jugular vein was not 


torn in removing the tumours. 

Mr. Hvutxe mentioned the case of an infant which came 
under the care of Sir W. Fergusson, but on which, for certain 
reasons, he did not operate. The child soon died, and a large 
vein was found to pass from the tumour directly into the jugular 
vein. Many nevi were really cavernous sinuses; treatmen 
was puzzling. To some cases, as those where the nevus a 
gradually entering the orbit, the (cg etn was not applicable, 
and injections of hloride of iron were dangerous bably 
setons of perchloride of iron were best. 

Mr. Savory said the rule of preserving the skin was applicable 
both to cutaneous and subcutaneous nevi, as it was supplied 
with its bloodvessels from below ; it might, therefore, be left 
out of the question in ligaturing. 

Mr, TEALE copied. 





OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Wepnespay, Fes. 6rn, 1867. 
Dr. Hatt Davis, PRESIDENT. 


Dr. CHARLES, of Calcutta ; Dr. Thorburn, Manchester ; Mr. 
peal nye, og Mr. Parks, Mr. Fairland, Mr. 
Squarey, and Mr. Webb, were elected ows of the Society. 

Dr. Rovutn exhibited two specimens of Prof. Liebig’s Food 
for Infants, and spoke highly of its useful qualities. 


Dr. Marruews exhibited a pair of emerge pene, fe in 


which he had devised certain i 
the instrument to take a firmer and pusvented = 
ing of bone. 

Dr. Hatt Davis wth a mye of polypoid shape, 
which he had successfull edt ee watens tame 
a previous tappin followed by an inj icjection of iodine having 
failed to do more slightly lessen its bulk. 

Dr. Haut Davis also read an account of a case of Monstrosity, 
which had occurred in the practice of Dr. Ross, of Capetown. 





Dr. CLEVELAND exhibited a Foetus gresnting exiain = Pra 
liarities of its generative organs. On wpa lead in 
dent, Dr. Cleveland and Dr. Braxton Hicks were 

t a report on this specimen at the next aeet the 


Dr. Hau Davis, wine comaies Be is t’s chair for the 
first time, then delivered a brief i address :—After 
warmly thanking. the Fellows for the honour they had eon 
ferred upow him in raising him to ea ae 
to his deep sense of the ity of the trust, he 
them that it would be his earnest endeavour, aided their 
co-operation and that of the Council, to preserve to the 
that high tation to which, under its former presidents, it 
ool tn He asked of the Fellows a continuance of those 
earnest efforts for the advancement of the Society, and its 
main object—the improvement of obstetrical science and prac- 
ate mete tamen 7 ee wae eee and 
in conclusion, referred to the hereditary c n regard 
which obstetric medicine possessed. 7 


Dr. Rose then read a paper on a 


CASE OF OVARIAN DISEASE, IN WHICH BOTH OVARIES WERE 
IMPLICATED. 


The patient was first seen by Dr. Rose in March, 1866, at which 
time she had an ovarian tumour occupying the left side of the 
abdomen. See ene So a very offensive cha- 
racter occurred from the bowels, simultaneously with this 

the ovarian tumour diminished in size ; it sub- 


in, which was punctured, and 
atus took place. On the patient's death, 

from exhaustion, a post-mortem examination 
ca Seek aa there was found a tumour in the righ 
communicating with the cecum, while oe interior of rie he lak 
© | ovarian tumour opened into the rectum. A preparation of the 
parts involved was exhibited. 

The Prestpent, who had seen the case when for a short 
period she was in Middlesex Hospital, and Dr. GreENHALen, 
remarked on the rarity of the existence of two ovarian cysts 
in the same patient, both opening into the intestine. 


Dr. Parson read a short on a ‘‘ Case in which Local 
was employed during the Removal of Epithelioma 
ofthe Cervix Uteri by the Heraseur.” 
a, Mat see y the hemo 
of chloroform hazardous, and it was resolved to remove the 


Slevebarin, tha dee yt gd helped bring 
chloroform, the depression us y pai to bri 
about the fatal result, and mentioned at least one case 
was on record in which a patient, who was about to be 

upon, died suddenly before even the choroform was ught 
into bg room. Dr. Sansom also suggested whether, cons . 
ing the great influence of extreme cold in destro 

activity of cell-growth, it would not be worth while to try 

the effect of the ether spray alone, without the knife, in 

a case as the foregoing. 


Cervix which he had removed with the single wire écraseur, 
but in which the local of the ether spray had failed 


to pain, and he had been obliged to have recourse to 
ahem 
Dr. Wynn WILLIAMs then read a paper on 


and that the local sym: 
but he contended that 
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ight be injected into these parts by a curved syringe. 
only did this remove the deposit, but it Diane 
~ "reformation by its astringent action on the excoriated 


of chnia. The author concluded the 
Seles of tepelel Ses of the disease a hy ing the pe oe 


malignant iteee solely by its physical pro- 


ta, tpke highly ty dang a rec welphite ef acd 


drachm to one ounce) and of carbolic acid. 
ing "inateam likewise did not with Dr. Williams in 
his theory, al of his plan of treatment. 
Dr. WILLIAMS y replied, maintaining the correctness 
of his views. 


; and gave particulars of three cases of th 
of a third nipple in the human subject—two of these cases oc- 
curred in females, one in a male. 


Debiews and Hotices of Books. 


Practical and Theoretical Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Skin. By Grorce Naycer, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 

to the Hospital for Liseases of the Skin, Bridge-street, 
London: Churchill and Sons. 

ANYTHING emanating from an hospital affording so large a 
field of observation as is to be found at the Hospital for Skin 
Diseases in Bridge-street, is sure to command the attention 
of the profession. It may be a question whether Mr. Nayler 
has turned his special knowledge to the best account by writing 
a systematic work on the subject of which he treats. We are 
almost disposed to think that he has not, and that the medical 
officers of such institutions would do greater service by avoid- 
ing exhaustive and systematic treatises, and devoting them- 
selves more exclusively to the further elucidation of separate 
cases or classes of cases. It is only in this way that the enor- 
mous mass of disease which comes under observation in such 
institutions can be discriminated, and the history of it so 
ascertained as to be made subservient to the highest uses of 
medical science and practice. Mr. Nayler, writing a systematic 
treatise, has had to say over again much that has been often 
and well said before, both in reference to the anatomy and the 
pathology of the skin. Having so much that was formal and 
accepted to set forth, there is inevitably much less leisure and 
space for advancing that which is new and suggestive. We 
see evidence of the truth of this remark in the vagueness and 
brevity of parts of Mr. Nayler’s work, upon which, if he had 
not written a systematic treatise, he would doubtless have 
been more precise. Thus the causes of eczema are disposed of 
in scarcely a page, those of prurigo in less than half a page, 
and the causes of psoriasis and lepra in less than two pages. 
It may be said that the etiology of skin diseases is in such a 
condition as not to allow of more exact and copious informa- 
tion on this vital branch of the subject; but this is to admit 
all that we affirm, and leads us to ask, where is this more pre- 
cise information to come from if it does not come from institu- 
tions like the Bridge-street hospital, and from workers with the 
ability and opportunities of Mr. Nayler ? 

But although we much wish that Mr. Nayler had given us 
a treatise in elucidation of some specific departments of the 











great subject of skin diseases, : rather than a systematic treatise, 

we should be sorry to convey the idea that he has not produced 

a useful book on skin diseases generally. He adheres in the 

main to the classification of Willan ; treating of lupus, elephan- 

tiasis, acne, alopecia, and other affections separately, and in- 
dependently of any principle of classification. The classification 
is simple, and all the better for not being too rigid. He has 
not thought it necessary to incorporate the definitions of the 
principal classes of skin disease—a defect which had better be 
removed in future editions. At the beginning of the work are 
various plates and figures, illustrating the anatomy of the skin 
and hair and the principal parasites which are found in various 
skin diseases. These plates are very beautifully executed, and 
will help the student to a good und ing of the anatomy 
of the skin and of these parasites. This part of the book would be 
made more complete by an attempt to represent a few of the 

The work opens with an anatomical and physiological ac- 
count of the skin, which will be found, in conjunction with 
the plates, very useful to students. The descriptions of dis- 
ease are clear and short, and withal clinical—such as imply 
considerable observation and familiarity with the subject. At 
the same time, we think that from the mere descriptions of 
this book it would not be easy to differentiate skin eruptions. 
In truth, no book can enable men to do this. This volume, 
and more or less all works of a like kind, must be valuable in 
proportion to one’s previous clinical observation of cutaneous 
affections. There should be no misunderstanding upon this 
point. Men cannot learn, with any nicety, to diagnose skin 
eruptions from books. The book comes in most usefully after 
one has roughly learnt this art from observation. It is only 
with this qualification we can agree with Mr. Nayler in regard- 
ing his work as fitted to be a “‘ guide to the student whose 
limited time has not permitted him to give much attention to 
these diseases.” The sooner it is understood that time must 
be found for this attention the better. [t would be strange 
indeed if the medical student had not time to study diseases 
of the skin—among the most frequent, the most patent, and, 
we might add, the most satisfactory diseases which the prac- 
titioner has to encounter, and the right understanding of which 
will help him to a clearer notion of disease in hidden parts. 

But to the library of those with a little knowledge of skin 
diseases Mr. Nayler’s book will be a valuable addition. The 
therapeutics of it are mainly those of the hospital with 
which he is associated. A cursory reader even will be 
struck with the frequency with which mercury is laid under 
contribution in the treatment of disease, as if there were a 
larking notion that more of our skin diseases than is commonly 
thought depend more or less remotely upon a specific taint. 
We are fain to believe that in Mr. Nayler’s therapeutical sys- 
tem this notion is pushed quite far enough ; but there can be 
but one opinion as to the respect to which his views are en- 
titled, whether we consider the largeness of his field of observa- 
tion, or watch the general success of the treatment employed. 
We commend the work to the serious, if not the uncritical, 
consideration of the profession. 

On the Action of Medicines in the System. FREDERICK 
Wim Heapianp, M.D., B.A., F.L.S., F.R.C.P., 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 'pP. 449. ‘8vo. 
London : Churchill and Sons. 

Tue best testimony to the merits of a treatise (and certainly 
the most gratifying to the author) is the necessity for repeated 
editions. When a book, as in the present instance, reaches a 
fourth edition, it is simply requisite to announce the fact and 
indicate in what respect the latest impression differs from the 
previous one. An increased bulk does not fully represent the 
extent of revision in this work. The most important labours of 
therapeutists of all nations during the last seven years have been 

. This is much, but it is not all. Opinions ad- 
vanced by the author, and which had met with little accept- 
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ance, have been confirmed by recent and independent re- 
searches. Thus the discovery of a substance resembling 
quinine in the blood establishes a part of the scheme of his 
work which had been most adversely criticised. The molecular 
theory of nerve-medicines which he advanced has also received 
much corroboration. This work then, greatly as it is appre- 
ciated by the profession, claims still higher consideration. It 
is a work necessary to the proper furnishing of the prac- 
titioner’s book-shelves. 





The Elements, An Investigation of the Forces which determine 
the Position and Movements of the Ocean and Atmosphere. 
By Wm. Leienron Jorpan. Vol. L., large 8vo, pp. 104. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Tue object of this work is to suggest a theory of Counter- 
attraction, which, the author states, ‘‘does not supplant the 
Newtonian theory of centripetal and centrifugal forces, but 
simply defines the nature of the latter force: maintaining that 
the former is attraction from soiar gravitation; and the latter, 
attraction proceeding from astral gravitation.” A further 
theory suggested is, that magnetism is ‘‘ that form of gravita- 
tion which is either the cause of, or results from, motion 
through space ;” and that electricity is ‘‘ that form of gravita- 
tion which is either the cause of, or results from, axial rota- 
tion.” We cannot pretend to judge theories so recondite : 
they concern the physicist rather than the physician. But it 
may be said that they are set forth (no mean praise) in charm- 
ing typography, and illustrated by several well-executed charts 
and complex diagrams. 





THE LANCET RECORD 
or 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AND THE 
COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 


CHOREA TREATED BY RICHARDSON’S APPARATUS. 

AN interesting case in which chorea was successfully treated 
by freezing the skin over the spinal cord has lately been re- 
corded in the Gazette Hebdomadaire, and tends to some extent 
to support the ice theory of Dr. Chapman. A little girl, of 
about seven years old, was attacked with chorea, and pre- 
sented herself to Dr. Lubelski, who, having tried in vain the 
usual tonic and antispasmodic remedies, determined to produce 
‘*anzesthesia of the spinal cord” by means of ether spray. The 
instrument used was the variety of Richardson’s apparatus 
employed by dentists, and which has a double nozzle. It was 
applied to both sides of the spinal cord, and the ether spray 
was forced upon the surface for about three or four minutes, 
the operation being twice repeated. The result was that all 
the abnormal movements ceased, aud the natural powers of 
motion were restored. 


REDUCTION OF HERNIA BY ADMINISTRATION OF COFFEE. 


That coffee has a very much more powerful influence on the 
peristaltic movements of the intestine than tea is ne- 
rally known ; but we doubt whether this action hit 
been brought into play in the reduction of hernia, The fol- 
lowing instance in which coffee was accidentally and success- 
fully employed for this will therefore interest our 
pee :—A man who for some years a reducible hernia, 
while over-exerting himself comunial, his hernia into an irre- 
ducible one. On being seen by Dr. A. Bourillon, who describes 
the case, he was suffering from colic and nausea, the pulse was 
small, and a round, tumour, giving a tic sound 
on percussion, existed in the right groin. The i 
showed that it was a ted right inguinal hernia. The 
taxis was tried in vain for hours, Applications of 
tobaeco, salt, &c., were also unsuccessfully tried, The next 
day the condition of things was worse, and all efforts to reduce 
the hernia Mayen any 3 Tt was therefore determined a 
operate on t lowing a was meanwhi 
ordered to have infusion of coffee (1 of freshly 
roasted and ground coffee to five cups of boili . On 





coming to operate in the morning, Dr. Bourillon found that 
the hernia was reduced. According to the patient’s own ac- 
count, the coffee having produced movement of the intestine, 
seemed to extend the contraction to the hernial sac, which 
passed inwards suddenly with a distinct gargouillement. 


PREVENTION OF PURULENT RESORPTION BY ERGOTINE. 


It appears from the observations of M. Labat, a physician 
of Bordeaux, that the administration of ergotine after amputa- 
tions is attended with the most beneficial results. The ergotine 
is given after the operation, and each day up to the day when 
the ligatures come away, the medium dose being from five to 
six grammes. M, Labat’s memoir on the stibject, which was 
presented to the Société de Chirurgie, records fourteen cases 
treated in this way. 


AMBLYOPIA PRODUCED BY TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


M. Viardin has reported three cases of amblyopia caused by 
smoking. In the treatment of these cases the quantity of 
tobacco smoked was reduced under the direction of % Viardin, 
and the sight was restored in the course of a few weeks. 


AMAUROSIS FROM EMBOLISM OF OPHTHALMIC ARTERY. 


The use of the ophthalmescope in the detection of embolism 
of the a artery has been once more demonstrated—if 
indeed demonstration were required—by Signor Quaglino, of 
Pavia, The following is the case he records :—A lady sudd 
lost the sight of her right eye. Examination with the ophthal- 
moscope showed a slight linear opacity of the cortical periphery 
of the lens. The vitreous body was transparent. the region 
of the yellow spot was covered with a bluish-grey substance of 
an almost elliptical form, with a reddish spot m the centre. 
The small arteries of the retina showed that their column of 
blood was less than usual, and after some days they ap 
to be reduced to one-half their usual calibre. Eventually the 
arteries became completely obliterated, causing destruction of 
the papilla and the retina. 


SPONTANEOUS CEREBRAL RAMOLLISSEMENT, 


This morbid condition has been very carefully studied by 
M. H. Soulier, who has recently published an essay on the 
subject. He considers that eous ramollissement of the 
brain is not inflammatory, advances the following reasons : 
1, Because the coloration of the red ramollisement is simply the 
result of a vascular Cee or of an infiltration of the = bina 
ing matter of the blood. 2. The coloration of the yellow ramol- 
lissement is not the result of a Ds ct geo infiltration, but is the 
consequence of the mixture of fatty matters with the colouring 
matter of blood. 3. Because the structures taken for pus-cells 
are really fatty or nervous pigment elements, 4. Because the 
meningeal esions are not the consequence of an inflamma- 
tory exudation. 5. Because the animal heat is never raised 
above the normal temperature in persons attacked with ramol- 
lissement. 

THE AIR-PUMP IN OBSTETRICS. 


If the opinions of M. Katfmann be correct, the rarefaction 
of cit te. the eitres in com dtbe cleats cbs in and ob- 
struction sometimes met with in childbirth. is cireum- 
stance is even productive of grave after-effects. To prevent it, 
M. Kaufmann proposes to force air into the uterine cayity by 
means of the air-pump ! 


THERAPEUTIC EFFECTS OF CURARA. 


An admirable essay on this subject has been presented to 
the French Academy by MM. Voisin and Liouville. It records 
the results of numerous experiments conducted upon patients, 
and shows that the action of curara is twofold, according to 
the dose in which it is administered, The doses producing 
these effects vary from 5 centigrammes to 135 milli : 
In these doses the substance was administered (after filtration) 

subcutaneous injection. The rapidity of the appearance of 

effects and their intensity were ionate to the dose. 
They have been divided by the au into two categories. 
pide gh care Te caine ae 2 re hops halt oe ie 
sense of weight in the eyelids, which are e , anc 
a féeling of obstruction in the frontal region. The second is 
characterised by diplopia, dilatation of the pupils, and subse- 
uent heaviness of the tendin gt sles and drowsiness. 
The second effects are laced cae of from 5 to 9 cent 
grammes, and the first by doses of 10 to 135 milligrammes. 





* A centigramme is the 100th of —— 
the 1000th part. A pans ioegetewane grains troy. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1867. 


Veritas temporis filia, said the great author of the New 
Instrument of scientific research ; and Baron Liesio’s pamph- 
let* ie a masterly commentary on that brief but pregnant 
aphorism. It is always pleasant to hear one of the masters of 
modern science describing the growth of the great Tree of 
Knowledge, of which his special subject is but a branch. A 
full sense of what has been achieved in the present, inspires in 
him no ungetierous depreciation of the past. The flippant 
exultation of the mere Mechanics’ Institute declaimer at the 
contrasted superiority of the new period to the old, finds no 
place in the philosopher's pages. On the contrary, Baron 
Liztic is at constant pains to show that the superiority of 
modern times to ancient consists, not in the greater acuteness 
or comprehensiveness of the modern intellect, but in the greater 
completeness which its conceptions derive from experience. 
The explanation of natural phenomena is a logical process, for 
which the understanding is able beforehand to fix the neces- 
saty conditions. In the recognition and statement of those 
conditions, what has the most advanced of nineteenth century 
philosophers to teach ArisTOTLE? ‘‘ The road to philosophy,” 
says the Stagirite, ‘‘ is like that to all other science. The 
facts must first be collected, and their cause ascertained. We 
must not study a whole mass of facts at once, but each singly 
by itself, and then draw our conclusions, When we possess 
the facts, it is then our business to establish their points of 
connexion. These facts are gained by the perceptions of the 
senses ; if these are incomplete, the knowledge which has been 
built upon them will be so also. We can have no general 
theoretical proposition except through induction, and we can 
only have inductive ideas through the perceptive faculties; 
for these take cognisance of single facts."’ It will be admitted 
with Baron Lixsté that these principles of inquiry, bequeathed 
to us by the greatest scientific intellect of antiquity, are of the 
same value now as they were two thousand years ago. 

The besetting temptation of early inquirers is to generalise 
prematurely. Conscious of their ability to conceive and grasp 
comprehensive ideas, they are impatient of the slow process 
of fact-finding which must precede all scientific induction. 
The minds of Tages, of ANAximenes, and of Heraciitus 
wore in advance of their age; and hence their aspiration to 
see, were it but in prospect, that Promised Land of Science 
which was only to be reached after long years of travel through 
the dry wilderness of observation and experiment. But their 
premature generalisations are those of far-reaching and com- 
prehensive intellects ; and by the discovery and establishment 
of the properties of water by Tuaues, of those of air by 
Axaximenss, and of those of fire by Hmractrrvs, the ground 
was marked off and prepared for all the fature problems which 





* Die Entwickelang der Ideen in der Naturwissenschaft von J 
Liebig. (Ani English translation of the above had béen idsued ty Mesut 
Edmonston and Douglas, of Edinburgh.) 





connect themselves with the most momentous operations on the 
earth’s surface, and with the lives of animals and of men. 

Baron Lizzie well illustrates the extent of our obligations to 
the early Greek philosophers by the gradual modifications in 
the scientific conception of Air, beginning from the time when 
it was viewed as an element next in lightness to fire, and 
coming down through the various eras when its weight, elas- 
ticity, artificial production, varieties of condition, and other 
phenomena were discovered, till he arrives at our own day, 
when our conception of it has been still further perfected by 
the discovery of ammonia, nitric acid, and many kinds of 
spores of fungi existing in it. But at every stage in the growth 
of the scientific idea of that element Baron Ligste can tell us 
that the conception of the new facts preceded their elicitation— 
that these facts were first foreshadowed in thought, and were 
afterwards discovered by means of experiments based on the 
idea of their existence. No one, therefore; but a charlatan 
would ridicule the crudeness of the early Greek generalisations, 
or attribute to the modern intellect the sole merit of its present 
scientific achievements. We are much more likely to repeat 
the errors than to rival the acuteness of those primitive sages ; 
and if Evcirp believed that sight was dependent upon visual 
rays passing out from the eyes, let it also be remembered that 
Descartes could never rise to the conception of an attractive 
force ; that Newron regarded as an absurdity our present 
conviction that gravity is innate, inherent, and essential to 
matter; and that even Lerenirz could not bring himself to 
believe that the ALmicHTy could make a body revolve round 
a distant centre unless by some propelling mechanism or by a 
miracle. 

Baron Lixpic’s survey of the progress of scientific ideas be- 
comes even more valuable when he reaches that interval which, 
under the name of the Middle Ages, has been stigmatised as 
a period of stagnation and suspended intellectual life. There 
was never, probably, a time, acoording to Sir Wu. Hamtutoxr, 
when the human mind was more intensely occupied on more 
momentous problems than those same Dark Ages; while 
Mr. Mitt agrees with him in attributing to the schoolmen 
whatever precision and analytic subtlety the vulgar tongues 
possess. Through the Roman Empire and the Arabs the Greek 
civilisation permeated all the countries of Europe, while its pro- 
gressive development throughout the Middle Ages is evinced 
by the increase of inventions. In chemistry, particularly, the 
improvements effected towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were conspicuous ; the foundations for a thorough revo- 
lution in the department of medicine were laid ; while in all 
the industrial arts by which social life becomes refined inven- 
tion was felicitously at work. Maritinie and inland discovery 
also added to the resources, and stimulated the inventive in- 
genuity, of the age; and from Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, to thé 
Hanse towns and the Baltic, Europe had commercial relation 
with the East, Arabia, and the Indies. On this commerce 
the manufacturing towns of the Netherlands, Italy, Germany, 
and England were nurtured and developed ; a free and pros- 
perous middle class arose ; wealth increased and brought with 
it leistire, the great condition of intellectual culture as pursued 
for its own sake. The Greek and Latin literature was now 
enthusiastically studied —so enthusiastically, indeed, as to 
give peculiar meaning to OrrrrreD MiitLer’s remark, that the 
destruction of so much Greek and Latin literature at Alexandria 

and Constantinople was a blessing rather than a curse, as thé 
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mighty inheritance would have encumbered posterity, crushed 
its originative force, and confined it almost entirely to the task 
of interpreting and imitating the ancient models. In the in- 
dustrial cities, the increase and dissemination of knowledge 
amongst the people were dependent on the accomplishments 
of reading and writing, and for instruction in these arts the 
first public schools were founded, at which knowledge ad- 


vanced with such rapidity that writing became too slow to 


meet the demand for books, and the art of printing was in- 
vented. In the sixteenth century the physicians were the 


great depositaries of science, and by the middle of the seven- | 


teenth their knowledge had become so systematised as to 
admit of its division into courses of lectures in the schools and 
universities. Up to this time the one language in which this 
knowledge was stored was familiar to all the learned men of 
Europe. ‘It therefore possessed,” says Baron Liesic, “the 


inestimable advantage of uniting the men of every country | 
who devoted their powers to the building up of science by | 
solving the great problems. Had the Latin language not been — 


general, this powerful co-operation would have been impos- 
sible!” With the close of the eighteenth century the verna- 


cular languages became introduced into schools and into | 
general literature ; as in Ancient Greece, both the intellectual 


and the productive classes now spoke the same langage, and 
were mutually intelligible ; and the last obstacle to the com- 
plete co-operation of all members of the community in the 
work of civilisation disappears. Theory and practice now go 
harmoniously hand in hand ; and, looking down the vista of 


the future, the eye sees no limit to the material and moral | 


advancement which humanity may yet attain. Amid all the 


collision of governments and the change of State systems, the 
only domain that steadily and harmoniously enlarges its 
frontiers and reaches a nobler life is the scientific. Amid the — 
fleeting interests of the hour, Science alone maintains the | 
majestic calm of TrrEs1As in the Shades : 


olos wémvura’ rol 5é cxial dlecovew. 


tthe 
—_ 


Tue debates of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Metropolitan Poor Bill have been very instructive, not 
only as to the probable fate of the measure, but as to the 
temper and the degree of knowledge of the subject with which 





question. It will have been noticed that, substantially, Mr. 


Harpy has had his way in everything. He has succeeded in| 


carrying, not only the clauses which commanded from the first 
general assent, but also those (with trifling exceptions) which 
were objected to by influential members. 

We have little to complain of in all this. We should 


certainly have been glad if the amendments which Lord | 


GrRosvENOR proposed had been carried, because their adoption 


would have brought the measure into a nearer correspondence 


with the demands which we have made from time to time. 
However we cannot but call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Harpy will have effected much more in carrying his measure 
than the immediate instalment of reform which it achieves. 
He has not been able to act the part of the consummate 
sculptor who evokes from the shapeless block oa which 
he works a finished and perfected form ; but if he has not 
been able to guide the chisel as he would like, he has at least 


or not (and we shrewdly suspect he does know it), he has 
made many deep cracks in the mass, the extent and depth of 
which will speedily become apparent when the new system is 
tested by actual working. 
| The immediate gains to the sick effected by the present 
| measure are: the establishment of hospitals for lunacy, fever, 
| small-pox, &c., and of dispensaries, on a common fund ; the 
| placing of nominees of the Poor-law Board on the boards of dis- 
| trict managers and boards of guardians ; the provision of drugs 
out of the common fund ; and the placing of all the workhouse 
| and dispensary doctors under the immediate authority, pay- 
ment, and protection of the Poor-law Board. On the latter 
point very explicit assurances were obtained from Mr. Harpy. 
By means of repeated cross-questionings he was at last induted 
to state positively that there will be no attempt made by the 
Poor-law Board to use that clause of the Bill which provides 
compensation for such medical officers as may have to be re- 
moved from office to make the ground clear for giving effect 
to Mr. Harpy’s Bill in any offensive manner. It was distinctly 
avowed in the House that the plan of appointing resident medi- 
cal officers to infirmaries will not be so carried out as to make 
the resident officer the sole medical attendant of the establish- 
; ment. This would have involved the displacement of some of 
the ablest workhouse doctors, who could not have held a resi- 
dent appointment. It was expressly stated by Mr. Harpy 
that there is to be, for each house, a house-surgeon and a 
visiting officer of superior grade, the latter duty of course being 
_ performed by the present medical officers. 
| It is obvious that the whole of the new measures are 
merely tentative, and that, in fact, Mr. Harpy did not wish 
to be supposed even to entertain the notion of a radical reform. 
| But he has done that which cannot be undone in provoking a 
thinker of so logical and uncompromising a disposition as Mr. 
Srvart Mitt to express his sentiments upon the proper mode 
| of securing efficient treatment of the sick paupers. We have 
' seldom derived more pleasure from any speech in Parliament 
than from that in which Mr. Mrt1, while expressing his in- 
tention not to actively oppose Mr. Harpy’s scheme, plainly 
told the House that, in his opinion, something of a far wider 
| character than the proposed changes would shortly be required. 
Mr. Mri urged the argument that it is impossible to expect 


| dutiesof a difficult and arduous character like those which belong 
the rank and file of members approach the consideration of the | 


to the immediate supervision of the sick in workhouses—the 
executive, in fact—to be performed by numerous bodies of men, 
especially of ill-educated men, He stated strongly the very 
proposition which was agreed to by a majority of the Parlia- 


| mentary Sub-committee of the Workhouse Improvement Asso- 


ciation—namely, that the functions of petsons of the guardian 
| class ought to be strictly limited to mere general supervision 
(something like that which is exercised by the committees of 
| voluntary hospitals), and that it was quite absurd to suppose 
that this duty could be done by the present boards, or any 
bodies like them. The executive should be, according to Mr. 
Mit, a small body, highly skilied, well paid, sharply respon- 
sible to a central board (which might be elected) and to the 
Poor-law Board, and devoting their whole time to this par- 
ticular work. Moreover, Mr. Mri urged that the efficiency 
of the executive should be improved, not merely by increasing 
_ the power of the superior inspectorial staff, but also, if neces- 
_ sary, by largely augmenting the salaries of the medical officers, 


laid on heavily with the hammer, and, whether he knows it | who would do the actual work of the infirmaries, asylums, 
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and dispensaries. He remarked, amidst cheering, that even general bearing upon the persons subjected to them, and not be 


large sums of money laid out in providing really first-rate 


medical attendance on the sick paupers would be well and 
would have inflicted an injury on the institution, and would 
| have led to the suspicion that feelings of a personal character 
Dr. VANDERBYL, the member for Bridgwater, who is a medical | 
man, though not at present in practice, made his début asa | 
speaker by coming forward as a supporter of some very proper | 


economically expended. 
One incident of the debate we notice with much pleasure. 


amendments to the Bill, and acquitted himself in a manner 


which reflected much credit on him and on our profession. | 
He obtained the respectful attention of the House; and though | 


he failed to carry the two very useful amendments of which 


he had charge (for filling the medical officers’ seats at their | 
boards without votes, and for requiring a Pharmaceutical | 
Society's qualification from the paid dispensers), he left the 


impression on all who heard him speak that he is possessed 


of very considerable ability and other qualifications for parlia- | 


mentary usefulness. 


<i 
oe 


At the annual general meeting of the Royal Medical and 





attempt was made to alter one of the bye-laws. We congratu- 
late the Fellows of the Society and the profession in general 
on the non-success of the attempt. The Society consists of | 


framed to meet very exceptional and doubtful cases. Had the 
alteration in the bye-law received the assent of the Society, it 


might, and did sometimes, interfere with that calm and dis- 
passionate frame of mind which should characterise all those 
who make laws for the honour and protection of the members 
of the profession to which they belong. 








Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE NEW MEDICAL DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 
We have reason to believe that the question of a successor 


' to Sir James Gibson is settled in favour of Dr. Logan. This 
| appointment will surprise no one, and will gratify a great pro- 
Chirurgical Society, held on the 1st of March (ante, p. 300), an | oi so-so" hagen of Che Sein mnadieal nervien ha te 


not concealed our opinion that the choice of a man for this 
appointment is too important a one to be made upon any mere 
principle of seniority. Whatever may be the convenience of 
the principle for lesser appointments—and it is very great, — 


between 300 and 400 resident Fellows, and its ordinary meet- it would be simply absurd to say that whenever a vacancy 


ings are seldom attended by more than sixty or eighty. The 


election of a Fellow virtually rests with those present, and as 


occurs in the Director-Generalship it is to be given to the 
oldest man in the department. Accordingly, we felt bound 
to discuss the merit of officers who might be considered 


one-fifth of the voters can succeed in rejecting a candidate, it | eligible for this post, altogether irrespective of the principle of 


is not a very difficult thing to keep out Na NE 
noxious in any way to even a small number of the Fellows. 

is true that on some Ac oreagnae) -omangian —memenrnes 
opponents have canvassed for votes, upwards of a hundred 
Fellows have attended, and placed their voting papers in the 
ballot-box. Unfortunately for the Society, the occasions on 
which it has exerted its undoubted right to reject candidates 
for election have not been, on the whole, to its honour or credit. 
Amongst the more prominent cases may be mentioned that of 
a gentleman practising dentistry—a man of unblemished cha- 
tacter and skill, and, moreover, a member of the Reyal College 
of Surgeons, at the time of the occurrence a diploma held 
by few dentists. He had given offence to a clique in the 
Society, and was blackballed for no other reason, the trans- 
gression being a difference of opinion as to the manner in which 
the affairs of a certain hospital in London had been conducted. 
Another instance was that of a gentleman of high character 
and standing in the country. He described himself as a Licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, when in 
tfuth he was only an Extra-Licentiate. Yet this at the time 
was called a misrepresentation, and his election was canvassed 
against most industriously. He was rejected! Since then he 
has been elected to the Fellowship of the Society, we believe 
without a single adverse vote. So, we think, would the 
eminent dentist to whom we have alluded, should he desire, 
in his present position, to become a candidate for the Fel- 
lowship of the Society. The recollection of these two cases, 
amongst others, should have made the Council pause before 
placing upon their minutes the proposed alteration in the bye- 
law. We venture to say that if it had unfortunately been car- 
ried in the Society it would have been attended with anything 
but beneficial results. As a rule, laws made for particular cases 
are tyrannical. To be equitable and useful, laws should have a 








seniority. We do not see in the appointment of Dr. Logan 
t | anything inconsistent with our own vital opinions. We presume 
| that the senior in the department has been chosen, not because 
he is the senior, but because he is supposed to possess those 
qualities which will make him an efficient Director-General, 
an acceptable chief and worthy representative of the subordi- 
nates of the department. We were never insensible to the 
claims of Dr. Logan arising out of his personal qualities and 
long and varied service. But we had a feeling, and have it 
still, that the time has come when more will be required in a 
Director-General than personal popularity and great knowledge 
of the past working of the department. There will have to be 
a more decided assertion of the claims and grievances of the 
medical officers, and an ingenuity in devising means whereby 
the service may recover its popularity and prestige, and have 
its fair share of the best men of our schools. Moreover, mili- 
tary medicine, surgery, and hygiene are undergoing the same 
revolution which obtains in the civil sphere, and call for con- 
siderable changes in the disposal of our troops and in the 
medical provision for emergencies. It implies no disrespect to 
doubt whether an officer who entered the service in 1828 will 
be perfectly successful in meeting the wants of 1867. But we 
cordially acquiesce in the appointment of Dr. Logan. Sub- 
stantial concessions to medical officers have been made already, 
and will shortly be published in the new Regulations. The 
good effects of these were seen in the last examination, at 
which a number of good men passed the ordeal for the British 
and Indian services. What is mainly wanted now is a Director- 
General who will firmly and courteously represent medical 
interests at head-quarters, and in doubtful and trying ques- 
tions lean rather to the side of his subordinates than of *his 
superiors. It is no small matter that there should be such a 
general feeling of respect for Dr. Logan in the department. 
Probably every official man in it, were he canvassed, would 
approve of his appointment. The selection of him has the 
double advantage of exciting no jealousy and rewarding long 
and varied service. On the whole, Dr. Logan may be congratu- 
lated on the circumstance of his accession to office; and we 
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shall hope that the department, under his auspices, will have a 
time of internal satisfaction, and will improve in the comfort 
and dignity of its relations to the other branches of the service. 


PROJECTED POSTPONEMENT OF THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE BRITISH PHARMACOPCEIA. 


A rvMowR is current in medical circles that an attempt 
is about to be made to postpone the publication of the 
new Pharmacopeia until after the meeting of the Medical 
Council in May, in order that the work which has been well 
done by a working committee of competent men might be un- 
done, or its value destroyed, by submitting it to the tender 
mercies of a Council of twenty-four cooks, each trying to 
season the dish according to his own particular taste. It 
would be hopeless to expect to produce a good Pharmacopeia 
in any such way. The proposition could only have emanated 
from. one quarter. It owes its birth to disappointment, and 
seeks the attainment of its object by sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord and promoting confusion. 

We shall narrowly watch the further development of this 
much-to-be-regretted attempt to frustrate the successful 
accomplishment of an important national object. The pro- 
duction of a good Pharmacopeia can only be effected by 
throwing the responsibility upon a few competent men, who, 
acting in concert, are prepared to devote their best energies to 
the work. If the Pharmacopeia Committee, with the editors 
appointed by the Council, are unequal to the task they have 
undertaken, it is not by submitting their work to revision and 
alteration at the meetings of the Medical Council that any 
improvement will be effected. Those best able to judge of the 
merits of the new Pharmacopeia as recently submitted to the 
Council, in proof, have, we believe, without exception, ex- 

jed a very favourable opinion of it; and wo feel assured 
the Medical Council will not be induced, whatever 
may be made in that direction, to delay the publication of the 
work beyond the present, or at furthest the succeeding, month. 
The lectures on Materia Medica will be commenced in the 
beginning of May, and are the lecturers to teach their classes 
from a Pharmacopeia which is already defunct, and has been 
virtually superseded by one far more comprehensive and com- 
plete ? 


THE OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


THE proceedings at the last meeting of this Society have 
been followed up by the subjoined notice, which has been sent 
to each Fellow :— 

“53, Berners-street, March 11th, 1867. 

** DeAr Str,—We are directed by the President and Council 
to inform you that, in accordance with Law iv., section 2, the 
next miee’ of the Obstetrical Society, on April 3rd, will be 
made ial, for the p of considering and voting by 
ballot the f ing resolution of fie Connell, notified 
to the Society at its ordinary meeting, held on the 6th inst, :— 

nt Thet te the opinion of the Council, the published 
matters in relation to the performance of clitoridectomy by 
Mf. I. Baker Brown, justify the Council in recommending the 
omy to put in force against him Law iv., section 2, which 

ides for the ion of a Fellow.’ 

** We are di to inform you that the published matters 
referred to in the above resolution will be forwarded to you 
with the utmost possible dispatch. 

“The next meeting being special for the consideration of 

business, no other business will be transacted, and 
visitors cannot be admitted. 
** We are, ene, si pws phedienty, 
*G. C. P. Murray, M.D. ” 
“Henry Gervis, M.D. Hon. Sees. 

Although the arrangement and printing of the ‘‘ published 
matters” referred to is necessarily a task involving consider- 
able care, the Council has used such expedition, in con- 
formity with the wishes of the Society, that we believe it is not 
likely that any delay will occur in each Fellow being provided 





with a copy about the time announced—i.e., about Monday or 
Tuesday in next week. It is satisfactory to find that the 
special meeting of April 3rd will be confined to the transaction 
of the important business for which it is corivened, and that 
no visitors will be admitted. No one who was preserit on the 
last occasion but must feel that the participation of visitors in 
business which was essentially on matters private to the 
Society was as unseemly as it was inconvenient. 

As the vote of the Society in reference to the proposed ex- 
pulsion will have to be taken by ballot, we would suggest that 
the mode of conducting this should be considered and deter- 
mined upon by the Council. The ordinary ballot-box is an 
inconvenient if not positively unsafe instrament for the pur- 
pose. Few persons who have employed it but must have felt 
a momentary misgiving as to whether they had placed the ball 
on the side which they intended. There ought to be no doubt 
in so serious a question as that before the Society. We would 
suggest that to each Fellow, on entering the room, there should 
be given two élips of paper, of uniform size and appearance, 
with “Yes” and ‘‘ No” printed upon them respectively. The 
ballot might commence at nine o’clock and close at ten, Each 
Fellow should drop into a glass globe placed near the chairman 
that paper which represented his wish, folded up so as to con- 
ceal its import, An official seated near should record the name 
of each Fellow as he votes. 

One word of ailvice to the Fellows. Their judgment should 
be formed ere they enter the room, and should be based upon 
a careful consideration of the ‘‘ published matters” with which 
they will be supplied. If they hesitate, waiting for a decision 
from any discussion which may take place, the business, which 
ought without doubt to be definitely concluded at the meet- 
ing, will stand a chance of being delayed. This would be un- 
just both to the Fellow whose conduct is in question, and to 
the Council, who have undertaken a most unenvidble task 
from 4 conviction that the interests of the Society and the 
profession at large demand vigorous proceedings at their hands. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Rumeovrs have been afloat during the past week respecting 
the health of the Princess of Wales which, we are happy to 
say, are as unfounded as they are extraordinary. With the 
exception of a few restless nights, which were doubtless occa- 
sioned by the necessary constraint to which her Royal High- 
ness was subjected on account of the local affection which has 
been described, her progress has been very satisfactory. It 
is expected, indeed, that in a few days this patient, whose 
condition is a matter of such heartfelt solicitude to us all, will 
be able once more to quit her bed. For some time to come, 
however, she will probably have to submit to the application 
of such mechanical support as will limit movement in the 
joint which has been so severely attacked by rheumatism. 


A MEDICAL VICTIM OF FENIANISM. 

AmonG the melancholy results of the miserable disturbance 
in Ireland is the death of a member of our profession, Mr. 
Michael Cleary, aged twenty-five, at Kilmallock. Mr. Cleary 
was hot qualified, but was an advanced and promising étudent. 
Shortly before his death he had been in attendance on Mr. 
Bourne, the manager of the Union Bank. He was in the act 
of going to meet his sister to prevent her coming in to the town 
when the fatal shot entered his head. He only lived eight or 
ten minutes. Fenianism is not the less chargeable with this 
death from the fact that the shot which killed Mr. Cleary was 
from the police barracks. Thé police were fiting in self-defente 
and in resistance to a most cowardly attack. It is a consola- 
tion to Mr. Cleary’s friends to kriow that he had beet doing 
medical service immediately before his death to another victim 
of Fenianism, and that he met his death acting upon his un- 
selfish concern for the safety of his sister. 
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PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS ABOUT CHOLERA. 


Sir J. C. Jervorse asked questions in the House last week 
which showed a misconception of statements made by the 
Registrar-General and the medical officer of the Board of 
Trade, about the mode in which cholera is commitnicated, 
that we cannot but regard as somewhat strange. ‘‘ Was the 
statement in the Weekly Report of the Registrar-General for 
Nov. 7th, that Dr. Frankland had investigated some of the 
physical properties of cholera-stuff (cholerine), exactly true ?” 
he asked. Most assuredly so, for the same report gives an 
account, by Dr. Frankland himself, of his experiments. Simple 
as these experiments were, they yielded information of great 
importance to the public, which anyone therefore, but much 
more the -General, was in duty bound to communi- 
cate. Dr. Frankland found that filter paper and animal char- 
coal succeeded only in part in removing the evacuations of a 
cholera subject from water in which they had been mixed. 
Such facts ag these were wanted to caution people against 
trusting any longer to mechanical filtration, or to the action 
of cliarcoal, to purify water contaminated with cholera evacua- 
tions, as many—including Dr. Frankland himself—had been 
doing. We need hardly say that the evacuations of cholera 
patients, on account of their power, in a certain state, of 
causing cholera—hardly to be doubted of,—are often called 
“cholera matter,” and have been called by Dr. Farr ‘“‘ cholera- 
stuff” {and “‘cholerine,” in conformity with a nomenclature 
proposed by him some time ago for the matters which cause 
specific diseases. 

Of the report of Mr. Simon for last year, Sir J. C. Jervoise 
asked whether the discoverer of the cholera contagium—the 
mode of generation of which is stated, he said, in the report— 
had divulged his method of obtaining this deadly agent ; and 
if not, why not? We fail to see the foundation for such ques- 
tions in the remarks in the report referred to. These remarks 
were : that it deserved to be accepted as practically certain— 
sufficiently certain, that is, to be made the basis for precautionary 
measures—that the quality of infectiousness belongs particularly, 
if not exclusively, to the matters which the cholera patient, by 
purging and vomiting, ejects from his intestinal canal; that 
these matters are comparatively non-infectious at the moment 
when they are discharged, but subseq , while undergoing 
decomposition, acquire their maximum of infectious power ; and 
that choleraic discharges impart their own infectious quality to 
the excrementitious matters with which they mingle. 

Sir J. C, Jervoise asked another strange question: Was it 
the imtention of her Majesty’s Government to introduce any 
measure tending to obviate the loss, alarm, and injustice con- 
sequent on the theory of the infectious nature of certain dis- 
eases, when unsupported by demonstration? What demon- 
stration Sir J. C. Jervoise requires to make him hold a theory 
of anything we need not stop to inquire ; but facts giving sup- 
port of no mean kind to the theory of the infectious nature of 
cholera there are in abundance, in the opinion of most observers 
of recognised authority. As to the loss and alarm experienced 
during the past year from the presence of cholera amongst us, 
the facts of the outbreak were more than enough to account 
for these, without the aid of any theory at all. It cannot, of 
course, be positively asserted that had precautions in accord- 
ance with the theory of the infectious nature of cholera not 
been taken, the late epidemic would have been much more 
severe and lasting; but a comparison of the history of this 
with other epiemien of cholers anraredly renders it highly 
probable that such have been the case : and if so, what, 
it may be asked, was the amount of loss and alarm actually felt to 
that which would have been felt through neglect of this theory ? 
And concerning the injustice referred to, the only case that 
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sade by the authority of the Board of Trade, have been using 
a reservoir so freely fed by soakage from the Lea that it cannot 
be pumped dry at or near the time of high tide in the river. 


PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON VACCINATION. 


A member of the committee of the Ladies’ Sanitary Asso- 
ciation has had the good sense, as well as the extreme libe- 
rality, to offer a prize of one hundred guineas for the best 
essay on smail-pox and vaccination. The terms of competition 
are extremely simple: the essay is to be written in the English 
language ; and, as three months only are allowed for writing 
it, it must necessarily be short and pithy. The subjects to 
be considered by the essayist are confined to two—viz., the 
question whether vaccination, as a preventive of small-pox, 
does still maintain its power; and whether the dangers of 
vaccination, by the introduction of other diseases into the 
organism through its means, are such as to interfere seriously 
with the process as a practice. The essayist is also requested 
to write without fear or favour, confining his remarks to the 
simple truth as it shall be presented to his mind. When we 
add that the adjudication of the prize has been left in the 
hands of three well and widely known members of the 
medical body, we have little doubt but that there will be an 
active competition for the prize. We trust that a prize essay 
will be written which shall render important public service 
by supplying accurate information and correct principles on 
the subject of vaccination, in a style fitted for the compre- 
hension of all the educated classes of society. 


THE CROONIAN LECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, the 7th inst., Dr. Burdon-Sanderson delivered 
a most interesting Croonian lecture at the Royal Society, in 
which he explained some novel and important views. 

The ordinary view of the influence of respiratory movements 
upon the circulation, as stated in the text-books, is, that the fre- 
quency of the pulse and the pressure in the arteries is angmented 
by expiration and diminished by inspiration. It was now shown, 
on the contrary, as the result of numerous observations made 
under various circumstances, by simultaneously recording, on 
paper moving by clockwork at a fixed rate, the traces of the ar- 
terial pressure and the movements of respiration, that so long as 
the air-passages are open each expansion of the chest is followed 
by increase of arterial tension, so that the effect of inspiration 
is to increase alike the pace and frequency of the heart’s con- 
traction. When, however, the respiratory apertures are closed, 
as in suffocation, the relations are reversed, the pressure in the 
It was further shown that al! the phenomena of death by apnea 
can be completely accounted for by the mechanical influence 
of the respiratory movements on the heart, without reference to 
the obstruction either of systemic or of ies. 
In natural breathing the influence above described is entirely 
mechanical. This was proved—first, because in animals poisoned 
by woorara, respiration being maintained artificially (and con- 
sequently the mechanism of breathing being reversed while 
the chemical reactions remain unchanged), the effects are re- 
versed ; and secondly, because when the mechanism is normal, 
and the chemical reaction in abeyance, as in criminals made to 
breathe a limited quantity of air for a long period, the changes 
are produced. Under certain circumstances a chemical effect 
of the respiration movements on the blood also occurs, but 
this may be distinguished from the mechanical influence by 
the length of time required for its production. Thus it was 
shown that in animals poisoned with woorara, and left with- 
out the performance of artificial respiration, an increase of the 
force and frequency of the heart’s action is produced by inject- 
ing air into the lungs; but this event does not occur till at 
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least five seconds after the admission of air, instead of the 
quarter or third of a second, which suffices for the production 
of the effect by the mechanical influence of normal inspiration. 


THE ART OF PRESCRIBING, 

Ir is to be doubted whether the improvement in the art of 
prescribing has kept pace with that of our knowledge of drugs 
and chemical combinations. Be that as it may, in some of the 

prescriptions that are handed to the pharmaceutist to dispense, 
the most incongruous intermixture of remedies, most dissimilar 
and contradictory in action, is ordered ; whilst chemical con- 
siderations are set at defiance, and no regard is paid. to the 
often complex changes that must take place upon the admix- 
ture of several different preparations, whose original properties 
are often completely altered. The real intentions of the pre- 
scriber are thus defeated, and the cure indirectly delayed. 

Mr. Daniel Hanbury recently discussed this subject at a meet- 
ing of the Pharmaceutical Society. He referred first of all to 
unchemical formule, giving as illustrations the combination of 
chloride of barium, sulphate of iron, and extract of gentian ; 
the chloride being thus rendered inert ; and, secondly, a pre- 
scription containing iodide of potassium, bicarbonate of potash, 
citrate of iron and quinine, ammoniated tincture of valerian, 
and water, the result being the production of a frothy white 
precipitate of quina, forming a mass suitable for pills. And 
this exemplifies a point not sufficiently well known—that 
quina does not combine with ammonia or an alkaline carbonate. 
Unexpected combinations sometimes result, of which the fol- 
lowing is an example :—A prescription was written for a mix- 
ture, of which the more essential ingredients were Rochelle 
salts and calcined magnesia ; this was taken without particular 
remark until a dose was swallowed from a bottle of the medi- 
cine which had been prepared some weeks. The effect was so 
disagreeable, and the taste so caustic, that the patient believed 
some error had been committed, and special inquiries resulted 
in the explanation that the calcined magnesia, by prolonged 
contact with alkaline tartrates, had gradually abstracted their 
tartaric acid, leaving the alkalies in a free and caustic con- 
dition. /ll-contrived formule are very frequent ; but these are 
not of serious consequence. Undue concentration of medicines, 
Mr. Hanbury showed, was fraught with special inconvenience 
to the pharmaceutist, and with risk to the patient. The eco- 
nomical considerations did not outweigh those of safety and 
efficacy in the action of drugs; and he quoted actual pre- 
scriptions in which the liquid was incapable of holding in 
solution the alkaline salts ordered, so that they crystallised out 
or remained as a dense white mass, which could not in some 
cases be shaken up. One contained chlorodyne, biborate 
of soda, spirits of camphor, aromatic ammonia, and sulphuric 
ether; in this the addition of the borax to the other ingre- 
dients occasioned the separation of a sticky mass, which ad- 
hered to the inside of the bottle, and prevented the adminis- 
tration of the proper dose. One prescription noticed contained 
six grains of corrosive sublimate, a second an ounce of arse- 
nical solution with three drachms of tincture of aconite—mani- 
festly liable to mischief from the common carelessness of 
patients in measuring doses. These are not, however, to be 
compared to other more dangerous forms of prescriptions : to 
those, for instance, in which a bottle containing about 150 
doses of the strongest tincture of aconite is ordered, with 
directions to take a dose every three hours; or where nearly 
100 doses of strychnine are placed in the patient’s hands at 
once; or a five-weeks’ supply of the same alkaloid in a ten- 
drachm mixture, with complicated directions ; or two grains of 
arsenious acid are ordered to be dissolved in two ounces of 
syrup of ginger—a vehicle which, being extremely palatable, 
would convey the idea that the drops were more or less harm- 
less Such instances as these, by no means uncommon, are 
excessively objectionable ; as Mr. Hanbury observed, they are 
reprehensible for the sake of the patient, who is furnished with 





a large supply of potent, or it may be dangerous, medicine, 
which is to be taken for a long period almost according to his 
own pleasure and judgment, and especially for the sake of the 
pharmaceutist, not so much on account of the diminished re- 
muneration, as of the very serious risk of error and accident, 
which may at any time place him in an unpleasant position. 


GROWTH OF LONDON. 

We observe that a writer in the Pall-mall Gazette, who is 
evidently versed in the laws of population, combats the notion 
very widely entertained that because the population of London 
has doubled itself in the last forty years it will go on increas- 
ing at the same rapid rate. Some wiseacre, it seems, has 
‘estimated ” that in 1951 London will actually contain nearly 
fourteen millions of persons—about as wildly extravagant a 
supposition as was ever mooted, and one which is altogether 
at variance with a logical deduction from facts. For it is shown 
that ‘‘the population of London has increased during the last 
twenty years at a rate which has gradually declined,” the annual 
ratio of increase having fallen from 19°7 per 1000 between 1841 
and 1851 to 17°3 per 1000 between 1851 and 1861. If the obser- 
vations of the last twenty years be taken as an indication of 
future probabilities, we may reckon on ‘‘something less than 
4,300,000 persons by the end of the present century.” It is 
well remarked that the increase of population depends on a 
variety of circumstances : ‘‘ changes in the social and political 
condition of the people ; indisposition to marriage, or a grow- 
ing tendency to late marriages ; augmentation or diminution 
of the duration of life ; cessation or increase of migration ; 
abundance or scarcity of the means of subsistence—all or any 
one of these causes might come into operation, and the effect 
on the increase of the population would soon be apparent.” 
How far we should be justified in assuming that any adverse 
influence is already at work is a point fairly open to question ; 
we know as a fact that the metropolitan marriage and birth 
rates exhibit no decline, while the mortality has undoubtedly 
diminished of late years. But whether the ratio of influx to 
outflow of the provincial and foreign element in our population 
is an increasing or a decreasing. ratio, we have no means of 
knowing ; and we must wait until another census comes 
round, when we shall be in a better position than we are at pre- 
sent to judge whether London has seen its maximum rate of 
increase or not. The balance of probabilities is in favour of 
that proposition ; which is strengthened, moreover, by the in- 
crease of railway facilities for carrying persons daily to and 
fro between London and the adjacent neighbourhoods, as 
well as by the increasing prosperity of other cities and téwns, 
rendering them formidable rivals in attracting the flower of 
the country population. 


ALLEGED MEDICAL NEGLECT. 


A cHARGE of neglect of a child labouring under small-pox 
having been brought against Mr. Vinall, the guardians of the 
Hackney Union investigated the case and suspended the 
medical officer. They forwarded the evidence to the Poor-law 
Board, which, through Mr. Corbett, Poor-law inspector, in- 
stituted an inquiry last week. The principal facts are, that 
an unvaccinated child, E. Drane, was taken ill on Thursday, 
Jan. 7th. An order was obtained and taken, with the child, 
to Mr. Vinall’s. ‘The next day the child seems to have been 
again taken to Mr. Vinall’s, and seen by Mr. Hudson of South 
Hackney, who was in the habit of acting for Mr. Vinall. Mr. 
Vinall was ill. The rash had not appeared till Monday, Mr. 
Hudson looked for the house, but failing to find it, requested 
Mr. Vinall to send his son-in-law, as he had several other 
patients to see. It was at this stage of the case that the 
alleged neglect occurred. But, as far as the newspaper report 
is to be trusted, this neglect does not seem to have been very 
great. According to Mr. Hudson the child was properly pre- 
scribed for by Mr. Vinall’s son. Mr. Hudson saw it on the 
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Thursday morning, when he did not apprehend danger, and so 
approved of the medicine that had been prescribed that he did 
not alter it. From this time he saw the child daily, ordering 
quinine, and beef-tea and wine, We do not give any very decided 
opinion on the case, as we are dependent for data on an imper- 
fect newspaper report. The great neglect of the case is the 
neglect of vaccination. But, of course, this does not excuse 
any neglect of medical attendance. It isto be said in Mr. 
Vinall’s favour that he has been thirteen years district medical 
officer, and that in the opinion of the witnesses he was at all 
times attentive and kind to the poor. At this period he was 
ill. There were 100 patients on the list, and Mr. Hudson 
looked for the house unsuccessfully. It would not appear 
that the child died from any defect in the medical attendance. 
When a Poor-law medical man gets ill in the middle of 
January, with 100 patients on the list, he must simply do the 
best he can with his substitute, which seems to have been 
done in this case. 


POISONED BREAD. 

Some of the American journals have recently related in- 
stances of poisoning from the use of bread containing arsenic, 
and it has been supposed that the metal must have been intro- 
duced surreptitiously into the flour for the gratification of 
some vindictive feeling. Such cases have occurred recently in 
Illinois, but no clue to the true explanation of the mode of 
introduction of the arsenic has been obtained. M. Nicklés, 
the professor of chemistry of the Faculty of Sciences at Nancy, 
points out a novel source of mischief of this kind where large 
demolitions of buildings are in progress. He says that certain 
bakers, with an eye to economy in the purchase of fuel, have 
heated their ovens with the old woodwork of houses—the 
doors, the wainscoting, the painted Venetian blinds, and even 
the telegraphic posts and the worn-out sleepers of the railway; 
and the bread made under these circumstances is poisoned. 
The wood painted with ‘zine white,” ‘white lead,” or 
“ verdigris,” and the sleepers injected with the “salts of 
copper,’ ’ give off, when burned, the metallic oxides of these 
metals, which become incorporated in great part with the 
bread during the baking ; and M. Nicklés ha has stated that he 
has found them always in the crust ; some at the under-surface 
of the bread ; others, especially the zinc, in the upper crust. 
The facts are noted by La France Médicale. The conclusion 
is obvious, that no painted wood of any description should he 
allowed to be used for the preparation of articles of diet, espe- 
cially in the baking of bread. We are quite sure that the 
publication of these facts will suffice to prevent the continuance 
of a practice, if it exists amongst us, from which the most 
serious results cannot but follow. 


PAINLESS OPERATIONS ON ANIMALS. 


On Tuesday last Dr. Richardson met the members of the 
Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and delivered an address on the ‘‘ Entire Extine- 
tion of Pain during Surgical Operations upon the Horse and 
other inferior Animals by Local Anrsthesia with Ether Spray, 
and on the Treatment of Painful Affections of Animals by the 
same process,” Dr, Richardson, after describing the principles 
of the process, and demonstrating its action on himself and on 
Dr. Sedgwick and Dr, Fraser, who were present, proceeded to 
detail the success of the method in various operations on the 
horse, and stated that there was no justifiable operation, he 
believed, which could not now be performed on the domestic 
animals without pain, and, at the same time, cheaply, rapidly, 
and conveniently. It was acutely remarked, after the reading 
of the paper, by one of the members of the Society, that this 
application of modern science completely destroyed the main 
argument by which the professors at Alfort justify the teach- 
ing of veterinary surgery by vivisection—viz., that it is requi- 
site for the student to become accustomed, in operations, to 





the necessary embarrassments caused by the flow of blood and 
the struggles of the victim. The Committee finally passed a 
unanimous vote that two thousand copies of Dr. Richardson's 
paper should be printed and circulated. 


A DEPRAVED CRIMINAL. 

Ir is satisfactory to know that Lemaire, the cynical young 
assassin, whose short career of crime has occasioned amongst 
all readers feelings of abhorrence and disgust, has paid the last 
penalty of the law. Such instances of complete and utter 
depravity are happily rare. Those who argue that in the 
nature of the offence evidence rests of the mental irresponsi- 
bility of the offender, might have found in this desperado’s 
deportment at his trial and his confession of guilt strong 
grounds on which to rest their theory. So unmistakable, 
however, was the heartless depravity of the wretched youth 
that not even a French jury could find in it ‘‘ extenuating cir- 
cumstances” whereby to cheat the guillotine of its due. His 
“plan,” he confessed, was to murder, first his future step- 
mother and her family, and then to kill his father ; afterwards 
he meant to rob the house, and “‘ faire la noce”—to have some 
fun with the money, and then, if no other victim offered, to 
surrender to the police. What was this person’s mental con- 
dition? Some may say, that of being “‘ morally insane.” We 
are of a different opinion. He knew well both the wrong and 
its penalty. He said, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good ;” and, in the 
infatuation of criminal desire, alike disregarded the instincts 
of humanity and the obligations of law. It may be that others 
will assume another form of mental derangement to have been 
present from his indifference to life, or rather apparent indif- 
ference, when on his trial. This view of his case we likewise 
question. The records of crime unhappily furnish too many 
illustrations of perfectiy sane men being so desperately wicked 
that they are ready, not in the agony of suffering, but in the 
flush of successful ruffianism, to ‘‘ curse God and die,” finding 
in their exaggerated atrocities cause for self-congratulation. 
Lemaire was a problem not difficult to solve. His life and 
death were consistent with each other. That callous indif- 
ference to death, which enabled him to ascend the scaffold 
smoking a pipe, was no evidence of courage, but rather of that 
utter depravity which characterised his whole career. Such 
examples of crime are, we rejoice to think, exceptional. 
Pride, jealousy, revenge, at times urge men to the commis- 
sion of offences of a similar character. It is, however, rare 
that for the sake of ‘‘a spree” —for this is the synonym of the 
French phrase—the murder of a family is attempted. We 
rank Lemaire amongst the most depraved of criminals, and 
give him no place in the history of those whose lives have been 
forfeited to the law, while mercy and justice appealed to the 

AN UNSATISFACTORY VERDICT. 

Ay inquest was held a few days since to inquire into the 
cause of death of Paul Augustus Marstien, a German surgeon, 
who had been in good practice, but was reduced in circum- 
stances by the failure of eyesight. He had of late improved 
somewhat, and was expecting an appointment at the West- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital, and had in fact been acting as 
assistant to the dispenser. On the day of his death he had 
been to the hospital, and on his return home he complained 
of the symptoms of poisoning by strychnine, and had some tea 
and went to bed; he speedily got out again, however, sat on 
a chair, and very soon died. He told his wife he had drunk 
some water at the dispensary from a measure, and thought, 
from his sensations, that it must have contained strychnine. 
Mr. Bannister, the surgeon called in, deposed that he found 
the deceased quite dead, and, on post-mortem examination, 
found that death was caused by congestion of the lungs and 
failure of the heart’s action; he could not find any cause for 
the congestion, and could only attribute death to undetected 
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poison. The verdict was : "That the deceased was found dying, 
and did die, of the mortal effects of poisoning by strychnine ; 
but how or when he took the said strychnine there was no 
evidence to show.” Surely this was an unsatisfactory verdict. 
We should be glad to know what absolute proof existed that he 
had taken strychnine: to arrive at the conclusion that he had 
done so was mere assumption. 
“ONLY DRUNK.” 

A casE has lately occurred which illustrates in a striking 
manner the present unsatisfactory state of the medical attend- 
ance on the casual poor. A man of the name of Boys was 
seen to stagger along the pavement as though in a state of 
intoxication. He fell, and struck his head on the kerbstone. 
He was taken by a policeman to a station-house, where his 
wound was dressed. The man was subsequently removed to 
the workhouse, and a cup of tea was given to him. Delirium 
came on, and in the morning the poor fellow breathed his last. 
Strange to say, no medical aid was called in, the officials appa- 
rently regarding his state to be due to drunkenness. The 
coroner's jury, at the inquest on the body, passed a vote of 
censure upon the person in charge of him ; and here, it would 
seem, the matter is to end. 

Seeing how closely allied many of the symptoms of incipient 
apoplexy are to those of intoxication, and how frequently death 
has occurred in police-cells from the fatal ignorance of those in 
charge of the prisoners as to their real condition, it is incum- 
bent upon the authorities to issue an order, which shall have 
the effect of preventing such terrible mistakes for the future. 

THE HEALTH OF THE NAVY. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper just published shows the sanitary 
condition of our navy for the half-year ending June 30th, 
1866. It is satisfactory to note that the novel improvements 
introduced into modern shipbuilding are accompanied appa- 
» rently by a corresponding diminution of sickness. It is 
stated that in armour-clad vessels the ratio of cases of sick- 
ness was lower than in any other class of sea-going vessels, 
with the exception of the second-rates. The ratio of inva- 
liding was also low, and the only class of vessel in which the 
death-rate was lower was’ the first-rate, of which only one 
was in commission. The number of men in the force was 
50,495, that on the sick-list 67,592—an improvement upon the 
average of the last decennial period. The ratio of invaliding 
has also diminished. The deaths numbered 435: of these the 
causes of death were in 404 attributed to disease (8 per 1000), 
in the remainder to injuries and accidents. A strong opinion 
is expressed that the operation of the Contagious Diseases Act 
has had a most beneficial effect, and will, when in full epera- 
tion, tend most effectually to check the spread of disease, and 
indirectly lessen the present rate of mortality and sickness. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Tr is consolatory to the numerous friends and to the world- 
wide admirers of our great missionary explorer that Sir 
Roderick Murchison is strongly supported in his conviction 
that Dr. Livingstone still survives. A letter in The Times of 
Wednesday states that no report of Dr. Livingstone’s murder 
had Lcen heard even in the locality which was said to be the 
scene of the tragedy. It is fervently to be hoped that many 
more years of active devotion to missionary and geographical 
enterprise are yet in store for our distinguished countryman. 

THE engineer of the local Board of Health has made a report 
upon the drainage of Canterbury, which is uncompromisingly 
condemned. In fact, house drainage, practically speaking, 
does not exist ; and the water-supply is thoroughly polluted 
by sewage. anny reeatone Sne © PN eT 
to epidemic disease. 





| We understand that Dr. Struthers, Professor of Anatomy 

in the University of Aberdeen, late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
Edinburgh, is a candidate for the Chair of Anatomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Professor 
Goodsir. 


picks thescetidl ciibihintiedtinieentiadidtien 
of the fact that varicella is wont to precede the full deyelop- 
ment of the variola have been noticed, This is remarkably 
exemplified in the case of some of the West India islands— 
Jamaica for instance. We hear that variola has been raging 
in Madagascar during the last twelve months or more, and at 
the present time seems to be more fatal than ever; very few of 
those attacked recoyer. This epidemic was preceded in a 
marked degree by varicella, which was exceedingly common in 
the capital for several months before the outbreak of variola. 
The same relation might very readily have been discovered in 


our own country. 


Ar length it would really seem that the Medical Club is 
fairly established, and js likely to have a career. 
It has secured some excellent premises at 53, -mall, and 
ig in good working order, Already 560 members have been 
enrolled, and others are added daily. It is marvellous that a 
profession like our own should have been so long without a 
club-house. The desideratum is now supplied, and we con 
gratulate the profession on the fact. 

At a meeting of the committee of Queen Adelaide's Dispen- 
sary, Bethnal-green, held on the 7th inst., it was resolved 
that a room in the new building should be devoted to the 
operation of ovariotomy, under the care of Mr. Maunder, the 
consulting surgeon. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF LONDON WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARIES SINCE THE OPENING 
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Tue first point to which we directed attention in our reports 
was the infirmary buildings. In comparatively few cases have 
there been changes in this respect. "The West London, how- 
ever, has wisely sold its site, and gone into the country. 
Others with great advantage might do likewise, reserving 
some central and convenient receiving-house in town. 

No infirmary needs this change more than that of St. George- 
the-Martyr, in Mint-street, Southwark ; where the surround- 
ings are so irremediably bad that the locality is wholly 
unfitted to fulfil the objects contemplated by the Poor Law. 
Little or nothing has been done here ; and we fear no amelio- 
ration will be accomplished until there is some relief to the 
already overburdened ratepayers. In our former Report we 
gave our reasons for considering this infirmary to be one of 
the worst in the metropolitan district ; and we know of nothing 
to induce us to change our opinion. 

The same general condemnation may be expressed of St. 
Giles and St. George, , the workhouse infirmary 
of ‘* Little Dublin,” with a population of 50,000, of whom it 
is said 10,000 persons annually obtain relief from the union. 
The guardians are at last convinced that they must go, and 
are now, we believe, in treaty for a site for a new house. 
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Attenpte olmest innumerable hove heen made to 06 the hence 
for its objects, but in vain. It lacks everything which entitles 
it to be occupied in the treatment of the sick. Patchwork, 
conversion, remodelling, have al! been tried ; the itch ward 

has been removed altogether from the infirmary, and its 
R,.%~ still they are overcrowded. The ventilation 
Fie ee atoca sian coat dime ten Wee ae 
in the windows ; in the old infirmary the same change has 
been introduced, but with very little benefit, simply for the 
reason that there is defective ward space. The whole building 
is miserably constructed. In some internal arrangements 
formerly filthy and in rags, has been renewed, and the ward 
furniture improved. Arm-chairs and other indications of care 
and forethought have been obtained ; basins and towels, and 
shelves for books end medicine provided ; the walls have been 
hung with pictures and texts; books and periodicals have 
been circulated. Still, in spite of these signs of intelligent 
care, the wards are unfitted to the purposes of an hospital. In 
the old infirmary, now used for infirm wards, with the base- 
ment as the coal-cellar, two new waterclosets have been added. 
To the infirmary proper, hot and cold water have been given 
by a good pipe service, which supplies the baths, movable and 
stationary. The nursing staff has been improved. Formerly 
there was one paid nurse, with fourteen pauper assistants. 
Now there are five paid nurses, three receiving £25 per annum, 
and two £8; with twenty-five pauper assistants. The nurses 
with a stipend are under forty-five years of age ; the assistants 
vary from twenty-five to sixty. As an indication of marked 
improvement we may state that for the old and infirm wards 
the amount of rice-pudding at dinner has been increased on 
three days of the week from jb. te 1 lb.; a pint of broth is 
given every day in place of half a pint as heretofore, and from 
} lb. to 12 oz. of potatoes are served out on four days of the 
week. 

The suburban infirmaries of Greenwich and Lewisham stand 
in marked contrast to the preceding. In both these there has 
been very considerable structural change ; particularly in the 
former, where many thousand pounds have been spent in 
buildings. The new wings, however, have not yet come into 
use. The whole house is dangerously overcrowded ; ventila- 
tion and lighting are defective ; and the supply of water is really 
too limited for the purposes of health. Formerly there were 
no paid nurses. Now there are two paid sick nurses, with 
forty assistant pauper nurses ; and three lunacy nurses—two 
female and one male. Until very recently, the medical officer 
had the charge of the entire sick, numbering 400, and often 
reaching 800; for which he was paid £200 per annum. This 
salary included all the midwifery, vaccination, and other fees ; 
and the supply and dispensing of all the medicines. At the 
present time there are two medical officers: one attached to 
the male department, with a salary of £160; and another to 
the female side of the house, with a stipend of £100. The drugs 
are now paid for by the guardians. Many internal improve- 
ments have taken place ; and there have been changes made in 
the dietary. A favourite dinner with the old and infirm is rice 
pudding, of which they partake twice a week—made of two 
pounds of rice, well softened and swollen; two quarts of milk, 
with a proper quantity of sugar: baked, and then divided 
into eight dinners. The male sick-list was 154; the female, 
260. Tn no house have we seen more active intelligence and 
kindly feeling than are displayed by the master and matron ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the house is painfully defective, 
requiring a thorough change. To this subject we shall recur 
in a future 

The Lewisham infirmary, which is surrounded by the 
country, and possessed of a very elastic exchequer, hag un- 
dergone very considerable improvement. It would make an 
excellent infirmary for Lewisham if the parishes in union 
could be separated, As it is, however, the workhouse for 





many parishes—one of which, Plumstead, is seven miles off, 
others less remote,—it is far too small, and, consequently, 
very much overcrowded. It is believed that upwards of 
£2000 have been spent on this house in the last two years in 
the various structural and other alterations, in ventilation, 
means of lighting and water-supply, and the cost of erecting 
closets and cisterns. The beds and bedroom furniture are all 
much improved ; and the amount of linen for each occupant is 
unusually abundant, unless we include (Greenwich, which, 
perhaps, surpasses Lewisham in this respect. The two houses 
rival one another in cleanliness ; the superior position of Lewis- 
ham, however, gives it advantages. Formerly Lewisham 
infirmary had but one paid nurse; it has now two, whose 
salaries are £25 and £20 respectively, in addition to the ordi- 
nary staff of pauper assistants. Many of the latter are over- 
aged, and require ‘‘ tending” themselves. We were glad to 
hear, on paying our recent visit, that ‘‘ roast meat” is served 
out once a week ; and that there are other improvements in 
the dietary. 

In many respects Camberwell infirmary may be spoken of 
in the same language of commendation. As a building, how - 
ever, except the imbecile wing, it is radically defective. 
Nothing short of an exodus of the able-bodied and a recon- 
struction can adapt it to the purposes of a really good in- 
firmary. At present it is far too full, having nearly 600 
inmates ; the proper complement being 250. There are about 
150 on the sick list. There is some attempt at classification : 
acute cases are separated from the chronic, bad legs, itch, aud 
a few others. The beds are very good and kept clean ; indeed, 
cleanliness is a marked feature of this house, notwithstanding 
its overcrowding. Lavatories, basins, towels, &c., are in great 
abundance. Several new waterclosets have been provided, 
which are well ventilated. There are three paid nurses—two 
for night and one for day and night; the former have £10 and 
the latter has £20 per annum ; their ages average forty years. 
The age of the pauper assistants is about sixty. The dietary 
is good-—roast meat being served once a week. 

The condition of the Rotherhithe infirmary remains much 
as it was on the occasion of our last report. Narrow means 
must limit any changes in this union. 

In the Bermondsey infirmary many important changes have 
been effected in the wards and their suitableness to the treat- 
ment of the sick. Whatever the wishes of the guardians may 
be, there is no available space to enlarge the buildings, neither 
would it be desirable to erect more ward space in so crowded 
a district. The wards Lazarus and Aaron, which, in our 
former report, we so severely condemned, have been converted 
into a day-room: formerly they were used for both night and 
day. The boys’ school-room has been turned into a dormitory 
for the infirm. Both the and water-supply have been 
improved : now there is no of flooding is house has 
accommodation for 500, Ber Se deen oe 
inmates, about 100 being sick. Classification has been at- 
tempted and partially carried out : the acutely sick have been 
removed from the chronic cases. Better ventilation and 
have been secured, the former by perforated glass, air-bricks, 
and pierced zinc. The beds have been improved by placing 
cocoa-nut fibre on the bedsteads. Arm-chairs, shelves, basins, 
towels, brushes, combs, and such like h appliances 
have been freely given. A new watercloset has been built in 
contact with the men’s ward, and it is contemplated to do the 
same with the women’s. Above all, three paid nurses have been 
engaged, at salaries of £25 ; their ages being thirty, forty-six, 
and forty-nine. So great a boon is this felt to be that it is in 
contemplation to appoint night nurses. There are eighteen 
pauper assistants, whose ages vary from thirty-five to sixty- 
four ; four of these being reserved to the male and two to the 
female night-pursing. Although much good has been effected 
in this union, there is yet much more to be done to bring its 
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The very large and vastly overcrowded infirmary of Bethnal 
Green remains, with some few exceptions, as it was two years 
ago. Neither can we expect much change for the better until 
the guardians are possessed of pecuniary means other than they 
can obtain from their immediate neighbours, The normal state 
of the entire house is bad : every ward is too full, and especially 
the sick wards ; ventilation and light are very defective in some 
of the rooms; consequently method and order cannot obtain 
sway or be brought to bear on the wellbeing of the sick. The 
treatment therefore, be it ever so well based on sound and 
rational principles, cannot have fair play. What say our 
readers to a single medical man having the care of 600 
patients? In one of our ordinary London hospitals there 
would be at least fifteen medical men to the charge of so many 
sick ; and yet the Board of Guardians of Bethnal Green expect 
their medical officer to watch this great number of sick, be- 
sides doing the duty of a dispenser, and for this serious 
responsibility £160 a year is paid. In remembering these 
facts, we look to our promised legislation to effect a change for 
the better. 

The Holborn infirmary has been the subject of a number of 
changes in its internal management. The drainage and water- 
service have undergone a complete reconstruction, and are 
answering well. Ventilation and lighting have been much 
improved; and in several of the wards fireplaces have been 
constructed. Arm-chairs and other ward comforts have been 
introduced. Three nurses have been added to the staff: one 
at a salary of £30, and two at £25 respectively. To the 
ordinary diet roast beef has been added once a week. 

In several other infirmaries on which we have not specially 

very considerable improvements have taken place— 
the result, no doubt, of the force of public opinion, and the 
searching inquiries brought to bear on them. Society demands 
that the inmates of our workhouses should have the same 
amount of domestic and professional, care as is so universally 
bestowed on the patients of our ordinary metropolitan wed 
pitals. Up to the present time the sick pauper has not been 
regarded as a man and a brother. For the future, if we read 
aright the promised legislation, the infirmaries of our work- 
houses will be a credit alike to our profession and our 
Christianity. 





THE LATE JOHN GOODSIR. 


Ow Monday, the 11th inst., were deposited in the Dean 
Cemetery, of Edinburgh, the mortal remains of perhaps the 
most accomplished anatomist and the most successful teacher 
of his time. 

This language cannot be deemed too strong for John Goodsir. 
By the distinguished colleagues who were the pall-bearers at 
the mournful ceremony—by the numerous private friends, and 
by the 200 pupils of the present and of past years, who followed 
their associate and master to his final resting-place, it will be 
reckoned as but inadequately descriptive. The profession and 
the scientific world at large can appreciate the loss which his 
premature decease has inflicted on academic training and on 
anatomical research. But only his fellow workers of the Uni- 
versity and of the class-room can feel the tender and solemn 
emotion with which the untimely extinetion of a kindred life 
inspired Plato in the Phedo : “Hide 4 redevr}, &"Exéxpares, rod 
éralpou tiv eyévero dvdpbs ws tects paiuer dv, trav tore dv 
érecpdOnuer dplorov kai Gddws ppovyswrdrov Kal dicacordrov. 

John Goodsir was born in the year 1814 at Anstruther, a 
fishing village in Fifeshire, and was the son and grandson of 
general practitioners, who bore a high reputation in the county. 
His education was better than that of most medical students, 
for before commencing his purely professional studies he was 
well grounded in literature and philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. He was still in his teens when he was en- 





rolled as a student of medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 
and had already become favourably known to the more pro- 
mising men of his standing, when, in 1839, he returned to assist 
his father at Anstruther. Even thus early he contributed 
to the Edinburgh Medical Journal a ae - Fe Development 
of the Tooth, which was at once bg as =“ 
earnest of his future distinction in In con 
tion with his hardly less trther, Hany, ‘and wi his 
old friend, Edward Forbes, he made constant and original in- 
vestigations in comparative anatomy, and on the of con- 
servator of the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh ae. vacant he was appointed as the fittest 
candidate. Meanwhile Professor Monro, who held the ow 
of Anatomy in the University, was, from advancing years, 
coming less and less equal to his arduous duties, ‘and J ohn 
Goodsir was tg a as his assistant, and finally, in 
1846, as his successor that year to the present the ana 
tomical class-room was the most n attended in the 
whole University, and not only students from all of the 
British empire, but even strangers from foreign svhools, flocked 
eagerly to the prelections of the brilliant, enthusiastic, and 
devoted fessor. Under his care, and to a considerable ex- 
tent by his own hand, the anatomical museum was enriched 
pA a vast number of most beautiful preparations, illustrative 
the various organs of the human body, while he spared no 
outlay, even of private means, to render the entire apparatus 
of his teaching as perfect as possible. His health, however, in 
1853, to fail him. He sought renovation in a Coutinental 
tour, an mgr ong, rcp ete: dyn hoe we a4 
fresh energy, when Edward Forbes, who had the 
summer been appointed to the chair of Natural History, 
Mr. Goodsir, in the summer of Sbm, ‘endetesh: ie Coole al 
lecturing for his deceased friend, but so exerted himself as 
a to give his naturally robust evteblcbet, a ay sly blow. 
was never thoroughly re-establish inter- 
personal dischange of of his his duties were fn 
‘ie. 


pohch 


ruptions to his personal 
lously few. paper ding o> Benn 
had to be taken by Mr Turner, his highly 
monstrator, "nbagh ote 8 a few mon’ 
6th i 


yet produced to John Hunter. He had the combined 
solidity and force of intellect, the observing and the 
er of his illustrious coun: _ His contributions to the 
octrine of cell- ct ye 
theory of ani 
cities of F cere! nny 
to the scientific world, or are stored up in the notes 
students of his lectures. It is y to be 
li remains are so few, that 
world little more than of 
tributed to the library of science. But 
an end monument of his t and 
while it will be the pious care of 
to gather up and embody, in permanent 
wisdom of the master, it will be theirs to keep alive, with ever- 
fresh renewal, the yet nobler bequest of his example. 








THE NEW PHARMAOCOPGIA. 


Ovr attention has been called to a circular said to have been 
issued by a ‘‘ Member” of the Pharmacopeia Committee” to 
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THE VENEREAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee of the Harveian Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Diseases held its first meeting on Wednesday 
evening. Present—Dr. J. E. Pollock in the chair; Mr. James 
Lane, Mr. Holmes Coote, Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Drysdale, Dr. 
Tilbury Fox, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Meredyth, Dr. Menzies, Mr. 

ven, Mr. Gascoyen, Mr. Sedgwick, and Mr. R. W. 
Dunn. The first object which the Committee have in view is 
to ascertain the extent of the evil with which they propose to 

This is a difficult matter. It is proposed to seek for 
permet tC tages ply Vpeecivet Ae gad 

provincial itals, and as the registration of out-patients 
is geteally imperfect af wanting, the tical fics willbe 
ed to return the number of cases seen on a given day, or | 
the av of three da Yearly returns will also be | 
. The following questions will, be sub- 
the staff of fifty five hospitals -— 
is the average wre Page wees par Ween 
ients, treated in the hospital with which 


proportion does the number bear to the whole 
patients daily treated ’ 
y beds for venereal patients are there in | 
way the | 
which a | 
can 
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the police surveillance embodi 
Diseases Act should be applied as far as practicable to the civil 


community generally. 
Laem + a — anxious to maaiye erosion and 
i ive to the im: t matter o i 
suggestions rel — whch ees 
i of the secretaries— Mr. ven, 11, Craven-hill- 
W.; or Dr. C. 99, -row. The 
ical officers of public institutions will do service by 
furnishing accurate replies to the queries which will be sent 
to them. 





DR. FRANKLAND’S REPORT ON THE LONDON 
WATER SUPPLY IN FEBRUARY. 


n ae to oxidise 


contamination of the water. This digg = | 
(on the authority of Way, Hofmann, 
filtered London sewage to contain ten parts of 


* Venereal cases to comprehend gonorrhea, ulcers of the genital organs, 
and all sequele of these diseases. 


a novelty. 
Witt) average 








combined nitrogen per 100,000 Dr. Frankland calculates from 
the quantities of combined found the quantities of 
sewage, &c., which must have been mixed with the water. In 
this calculation he made ‘‘ certain corrections,” but what these 
are he does not mention. They include bly some allow- 
aero terteneda; taberitnorarRiete w ee 
sphere rain ; but whatever are, num ivenare 
not byt intelligible. For instance, the water supple by the 
West dlesex Company gave °412 of combined nitro- 
gen in 100,000, and that supplied by the Southwark Company, 
"361 ; yet both are estimated to have contained 2630 parts of 
sewage: while the East London Company's supply, which 
gave more combined nitrogen than that of the Southwark, is 
estimated to have been contaminated with less sewage. 
These anomalies should have been explained. In a sanitary 
point of view this column does not possess that importance, 
perhaps, which it may on first wore seem to possess. It 
may be un t to the drinkers of the water supplied by 
the South x Company to think that there are grounds for 
believing that 7} per cent. of it have been sewage ; but so 
long as this water contains no nitrogenous organic matter, as 
Dr. Frankland’s February analyses show, the sanitarian has 
no chemical for objecting to its use. It may, of 
course, be felt that there is danger, from so much sewage 
entering the water, of the nitrogenous parts of it being 
sometimes only imperfectly decomposed into innocuous bodies ; 
but then chemical analysis is hardly wanted to show that so 
much sewage enters the water. Nevertheless, this column 
has, and must continue to have, in successive tables, much 
interest, as well as the others which have been added ; and 
we are sure that the profession and the general public will 
appreciate this fresh mark of the zeal with which Br. Frank- 
land carries out the work entrusted to him by the Registrar- 
General. If he will restore the column which gave the 
quantity of oxygen necessary to oxidise the matters in the 
water, add another, giving the total inorganic matters as 
usually estimated,—the former as of practical value to the sani- 
tarian, and of use in checking the indications of other results 
in the table, and the latter for its general, if not specially 
medical, i ,.—we think he will still further increase 
the value of his reports. 





Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 

Srr,—In your article on the need of better dwellings for the 
working classes, for the genial spirit evinced in which and 
cordial recognition of all who would bring help or aid I beg to 
thank you, you allude to the proposal of Mr. Hughes last ses- 
i i companies to rebuild as many houses af 
artisans as they down. My honourable friend sought 
upon the Standing Orders of the House of Commons 
Gal eillgsinn ou o geminal Slo te whleh the premnstens of nee 
ing through large towns should be compelled to submit. 
With characteristic energy he urged the point upon the atten- 
tion of the committee, of which Colonel Patten is chair- 
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want of dwellings fit for hones, See. One committee 


js Prong d = follow in do 
may possibly succeed in 
Snake the me een honestly, but 


; ee © Fee cae are Chemen Se greee toe Straeig® at all. 
Hughes entertained the hope that Pine pro- 
etropolitan ey would consent to the conditions 


LY cen g bed 


aaa we pre te 
what is ane 


equivalent in — toa 

legal obligation. lone I am very sceptical about the value of 
vague promises or undertakings given under such circumstances. 

How is it that in no one instance has 

been made where demolition was wide, and the number of 

families unroofed and sent adrift unhappily 

I am more deeply persuaded 

are not to be checked or mitigated effectually 

without some general enactment of a co! 


pulsory kind. I am not vain 
reintroduced free from defects. 


worth, si a that somebod Reins 2 at 
plan. a better shall hav hens 

ney oer qontinen to Wid guatenmedil ~ sah 

of that which stands for second reading on the 27th 

ina.» and pron pbn. ~ fake, 


I believe, accom 


St. George's-road, March 6th, 1967. 


lish much 
I have the honour to “ Sir, your “~~? servant, 


of the Board of Trade, 
; another committee 


ly or inexpertly, an 


offers of readiness to do 


reparation or restoration 
every day that ‘the evils of 
ive and com- 

enough to the Bill I have 
Ta offer it ony fo what it is 


like its present form, 


W. T. M. Torrens. 





THE COLNEY HATCH ASYLUM. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


every pu 
wy the community and the press. 

penalties i e from our position, which I for 
But a public servant has a right 
to complain of untruthful statements, of exaggerations, of 
misrepresentations, of inaccuracies, 

On these grounds I take exception to what you have said 
about me in your journal of the 9th inst., and express my 
oe that you did not think it worth while, in a matter of so 

uch importance, to obtain one of the last Colney-hatch 
cama, and carefully read it, before you committed yourself 
to the a wi which I justly 


one aay pe not Find fault wi 


there would 

your fiction rom my facts. 
Sensational statement (sic) in 
Tue Lancer. 

**The statement made by 

be be tru by Dr. Sheppard, me 

true by me- 

eB does of the 

op eet Asylum, was to 

that a patient named 

Harrison was put into a room 

pon bare boards, within brick 


en without either clothes 


or bedding ; that Hobbs, an- 
other patient, was similarly 
foonnnurea fo for 140 nights during 
the winter, and died one morn- 
ing soon after being let out ; 


iat that cdopted “we is 


h Dees the vat a a hal bituall 
‘where abr 
destroy their beddin ; 


g and 
‘St peda roo and => the lining 


A further 


© been no occasion for me to place side by side 


Had you done this, 


Absolute facts as recorded in the 
last Asylum Report. 

“Daniel Hobbs was ad- 
mitted into the lum on 
April 2ist, 1864, and died on 
the 27th of June in the same 

ear; so that he was an inmate 

re for a period of only 67 
days. He was not placed in 
his room more than 4 nights 
out of 67, and this in conse- 
quence of destructive- 
ness, which I had no means of 
controlling but by restraint— 








a measure hich I do not ap- 
prove of except for surgical | 


thal daring But it is cortain | 
du his residence in 
> anyiane, although (with | 
the exception of the four nights 
alluded to) he had coverings 
and bedding of the ordinary | 
kind, or strong rugs only, be | 
was always in a state of nu- 
dity—that is to say, he was | 
actually in the same condition | 
as if he had been placed in his 


room without any clothing 
whatever.” 


, perusal of our last annual report would have told 
you that the “‘great error in judgment” admitted by the | 


Chairman of the Visiti 
to the treatment yop 
recorded b he 

ment, no 


Justices of this 


infinitely worse, because absolutely cruel. 
the te 0 Sars ene then the Editor of Tue 
Lancer is right ; and all the procemes of restrain 
other day so justly declaimed against—should be brought i 
operation in order to provide an artificial covering for these 
ee ts. 
| take leave to say that if yon had seen what 
you had any knowledge of the preternatural 


pe Cee ne en es faa Eneewe 84 

soft an unirritating wrapping o a temperate 

aut © he pee mene the best method of treatment.” 
creatures are only satisfied when have freed 

themeclve from every aot of fetering and 

pape bead me he to that which qo ee me 4 

in the hot chamber of a Turkish bath. Where 

natural heat to which I allude does not oh eth Geant 

are ordinarily deadened, and there is greater need for 

artificial covering, even at the ial sacrifice of freedom. 

where it does exist and is persistent, that treatment i 

very unscientific which cannot fail to aggravate 

may be difficult to make you or the public 

Commissioners in Lunacy do not see it. 

must Se made to public opinion, and to 

it—the press, —.at variance with honest convictions 


teaching. 
After the attack which you have made upon me (ar 
not impugn your motives, al 


eit 
ite 1 


r 


Seahd tact Geet 8 Leds pet d 
do things recklessly and ccthaman, Those 
Know me best will teatify that I "eens laboured here 
than five years to raise the character and ameliorate 
dition of this asylam—with what success let 
of the sodas ts tine rer ore and the official 


“'T have alread rial ig Aer 
the Asylum), ry th 


the destructive p 
most part, of th a ie & 
hb ysical sensations and 


fe 
Baise: 


sf 
il 


“Auptna wills Uo ciener ene e' infini 
ment—better for them to i Wake their uncontrollable 
upon than strong ru ticken frocks. 

“The q mo gg dogg 

destructiveness ts be 

propensity will destroy rooms; shi 
Salta rugs they rip to shreds, and hav 
measure of satisfaction when they have redu 

a state of complete nudity. To gag 

| the arms, to <o ts beet Io oo ae 

and substitute a restraint which is in 


nade muaecend BERPESSEESEAZESS BESESEL.. 
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are happily blinded to a sense of their own physical 
Reel cit hep here 

a i ing at 

coc od teams paslgl wien te Leateneliondan kak mechad he 

i point. I have been unwilling to see the county pro- 

destroyed night after night, for of 


fl 


fit 


Hl 
ike 


i = 
sat 


FE 


hat was the impression left 
heard Mr, Wyatt reply and explensticn. 
‘ am, Sir, 


| lenged by any one of the magistrates present, was tacitly 
| admitted by Mr. Wyatt, the chairman of the Colney-hatch 
Asylum, and until now has not been denied. The severe 
language of Mr. Pownall, the rebuke of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and our comments, are therefore not justly described 
as founded upon “fiction” or ‘‘ sensational stories.” We much 
fear that Dr. Sheppard is more wedded to his opinion than we 
could have thought possible, as we now find him publicly de- 
fending the treatment we impugned. We believe Dr. Shep- 
pard, however well-meaning, to be wrong, and his treatment 
of patients who destroy their clothes and bedding to have been 
entirely mistaken. The Committee of Colney-hatch seem to 
agree with us, as they undertake, through their chairman, 
that no similar treatment shall occur again. We print Dr. 
Sheppard’s ill-advised letter, but we regret to find it proves 
that the superintendent of the principal Lunatic Asylum of 
Middlesex has adopted views as to the proper treatment of 
his patients not in concurrence with those advocated by his 
professional brethren, and which appear to us as well as to the 
| Commissioners in Lunacy inconsistent with the modern and 
more enlightened system of treating mental disease.—Ep. L. 





THE FACTORIES BILL. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srr,—With reference to that part of the article in 
impression of the 9th inst. on the Factory Acts which re 
to the mortality among the grinders, may I ask if it would be 
im i to obviate the mischief by separating the me- 
chanics from the grinding-wheel by means of a partition, with 
a glass window inserted to see through, and apertures for the 
arms ?—the partition to go from floor to roof. 
I am, Sir, yours iently, 
Southam, March 13th, 1867. Watrer Larrey. 


Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Marcu 6ra. 
SANITARY STATE OF HOLYHEAD. 

Mr. Watpore, in reply to Mr. O. Stanley, said that 
Buchanan’s report of the sanitary state of Holyhead 

blished in the Report of the Medical De 

ivy Council, and need not, therefore, be printed separately. 

CHOLERA. 

In reply to Sir J. C. Jervoise, Mr. Watrote said he could 
not undertake to say whether Dr. Frankland’s report on 
cholera-stuff (cholerine) was scientifically true. The is- 
trar-General published it in his appendix to his W 
Return, amet, Sf it to be a valuable document, 
ee ee es ee Se ee 4. 
tending to put t ic on their guard in dealing with w 
were supposed to be cholera cases. He was not aware that 
the Government intended peg any Bill on the subj 








the 
and he could not, therefore, hold out the 
would be presented much earlier than it was 


Marcu 8ra. 


METROPOLITAN POOR BILL. 
The House went into Committee on this Bill. 
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Clauses 1 to 4 were agreed to. 

On Clause 5, relating to the provision of district asylums, 
Mr. Miu objected that the t of every separate 
asylum should be under a — y, and that every dis- 

should be under a different management. He was in 
vent of the administration of the same kind of thi as far 
as ible, on a large scale. A central board would more 
under the eyes of the public. With a central board in existence 
the duties of the vestries would be those of superintendence 
rather than of execution. Administrative duties were best 
developed by a single hand, which should be responsible, and, 
if possible, paid ; and the executive administration of the 
Poor-law Board should devolve on paid officers, who would be 
watched in the districts by the vestries, which would consist 
of ready-made critics superintending others with a vigilance 
with which they did not like others to superintend them. In 
this way an addition might be made to the provisions of this 
Bill for securing appropriate superintendents, The proposal to 
make the asylums medical schools, and thus to secure them 
the constant supervision of skilled oe did the 
credit to its author, and was a proof of high legislative capacity. 

Mr. Harpy said that great difficulties existed in ing an 
entire change in the present system. It was very different 
from organising an entirely new system. He had kept in view 

in those matters, but he thought it wise to 

step by step. Dispensaries would remain in the hands of 
Boards of Guardians, who had not been objected to as ad- 
ministrators of out-door relief. The dispensaries would differ 
from the hospitals in being restricted to the relief of out-door 
poor, and for that reason he thought it prudent to leave them, 
as they were in Ireland, under the care of di com- 
ae the gels Guardians. He was Nie. Mill 
approved making asylums medical schools, a which had 
been formerly adopted at Marylebone Workhouse, and had 
acted most beneficially in Ireland. 

Mr. Viiwiers could not see any provision in the Bill for 
making a single board control all those asylums for the sick 
poor. He objected to the word ‘‘asylum,” and s' 
substitution of “hospital,” or the words, ‘‘ places where the 
sick poor shall be relieved.” 

Sir H. Verney also objected to the term asylums. 

Mr. Ayrton and Sir W. Riptey thought the word “asylum” 
as as any other, and Mr, Alderman Lawrence thought 
it ‘‘a most unfortunate word.” 

Mr. Harpy would not say anything about the word 
“asylum.” The object of the clause was to give the Poor- 
law the necessary powers to classify the whole order of 
paupers, and to that end it was essential that the words pro- 
posed to be omitted should be retained in the clause. 

After a lengthened discussion on an amendment of Mr. 
Cuamsers, that all the managers should be elected, and 
which was negatived by a large majority, 

Dr. VANDERBYL moved an pete osm to the effect that the 
medical officers should be members of the Board, without 
power of voting. 

Earl Grosvenor approved the amendment, which would do 
away with the necessity of medical officers, who were educated 
men, being compelled to knock their heels outside the Board- 
a icy a of Lp! be —— in the discussion 

w ey were we i to a part, were being 
considered within. : 

Colonel Hoce said the ratepayers could now, if they thought 
it desirable, elect medical men as guardians, and often did 
so ; and it would be adopting a new principle, and one which 
in his opinion would not work at all well, if the Committee 
—- to the amendment. When questions were discussed in 
which the advice of the medical officer was advan us, that 


officer was generally ror; to appear before the and 


give his opinion, and if that course were not ado on such 
occasions the ians would fail to perform their duty. 

Mr. Ayrton said it was often desirable to have the medical 
officer's opinion in writing for the guidance of the Board ; but 
if that r became a member, even without the power of 
perme oye would not only be oftentimes in a false posi- 
tion, but his efficiency would frequently be destroyed. 

Mr. Vivuiers thought that the presence of the medical 
officers on the Board would be of advantage. 

Dr. Brapy approved the amendment. 

Mr. Hankey thought that the attendance of medical officers 
at the Board would only be a waste of their time. 

_. Mr. Harpy objected to the amendment, on the ground that 
it would place the medical men in a false position. 

amendment was then negatived withou t a division, and 
the clause was agreed to, and added to the Bill. 





Marcu 1)rTx. 

The debate on the Metropolitan Poor-law Bill was resumed. 

Mr. VANDERBYL proposed in Clause 42, instead of the 
words ‘ ms” for the di ici 
following : ‘‘ Persons on the Medical i 
as com t under the provisions of 
1852, or the Apothecaries Act of 1815.” 

After some discussion, in which Dr. Brady, Mr. Gilpin, 
and others took part, the amendment, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Harpy, was withdrawn, the word ‘‘ qualifications” bei 
put a little lower down in the clause, the effect of whi 
would be to bring the matter under the supervision of the 
Poor-law 

After a short conversation ing Clause 43, the words 
‘entitled to,” instead of ‘‘in receipt of,” were substituted. 

On Clause 45, Mr. Mri suggested that Poor-law medical 
officers should not be in private but devote their 
services entirely to the poor; and further suggested that the 

and Surgeons, in conjunction with the 


Coll of Physicians 
greatest Ciel Nervics Conesninstensit, dela treanh o'aputediéf 


compe- 
titive examinations for the of testing the fitness of 
Poor-law medical officers. 


ill did not move an amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Harpy did not think medical men could be got to 
undertake the duties of Poor-law officers without the option 
of private practice as well. In London, in some instances, 
practitioners had found private practice incompatible with 
their public duties, and have given it up. But, 
gencrally, the salaries were so small that it would not be pos- 
sible to obtain properly qualified men without private practice. 
He was not prepared to give his adhesion, at the present mo- 
ment, to the system of competitive examinations. 

Dr. Brapy op the competitive examinations, and eulo- 
gised the profession for their gratuitous services to the poor on 
‘il . 


occasions. 
On Clause 59, Mr. Neate inquired what was the basis of 
pensation, if, for instance, the Board might appoint an in- 


com 
the | door for an out-door medical 


Mr. Mitt said the clause as it stood gave such power to the 
ee See ee officer at the mercy or discre- 
tion of a single ; ’ 

Mr. Harpy would retain the clause, which had been long 
before the House and no objection made to it. Compensation 
would be made in accordance with, and calculated upon, the 
terms of the contracts. There would be no difficulty at arriv- 
ing at a right decision in any case. 

On Clause 67, Earl Grosvenor moved an amendment which 
would have had the effect of transferring to the common fund 

A 


Sir H. Verney rose to move the addition to the clause, at 
page 14, after line 31, of the following words :—*‘For the 
maintenance in a sufficient number of du * es me hospitals, 
and under the care of trained nurses, of sick poor, 
with the cost of training nurses.” ; 

After some discussion this amendment was negatived, as 
was one by Earl Grosvenor in section 2 to insert after “‘ small- 
pox” “‘ cancer and lis.” 

Mr. P. Wyxypnam a ao wee hee te 
‘*asylums be provided with hospital carriages a pattern 
as the Poor-law Board ee of for the conveyance of 

suffering from ~pox, fever, or other infectious 

Mr. G. Harpy said this was already provided for by the 
clause under the words ‘‘ other conveni " . 

The preamble of the Bill having been agreed to, it was 
ordered to be reported. 








THE AMENDED MEDICAL ACT. 


Tue President of the General Medical Council had an in- 
terview last week with Mr. Walpole on the subject of the 
Amended Medical Act. Nothing is yet dohaienty ottied 
specting it. It is to be hoped, however, that the Home Secre- 
tary will take charge of the Bill, and make it a Government 
iefare Rsticones aod peaeel ding Sn poarees aoe 

ore i t uring 
Burrows is entitled to the thanks of hi 
energy and perseverance he has displayed in the cause. 
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he would not 
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of the English medical 

schools,—3. When the amended Medical Act is carried, illegal practice 
zL00 
ow 6 


can be more decidedly dealt with. 
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's conduct was not consistent 
attended for Dr. Williams, 
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some of our contemporaries have manu- 
indisposed. No 
deepest importance, and shall receive 


factured out of our origina! statement a tissue of impossibilities for which 


we cannot be held responsible. 
St. Mary's Hospital.—The statement is not correct. No decision has been 
“A Cay ror Hutr.” 
Per Dr. G. C. Joxsor. 
should have 


ottal, 





Amount already 


i 
| 
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tions of scientific interest. We especially cautioned our readers against 


incorrect 


sirable for any of them to belong to special hospitals, Mr. James Lane un- 


dertakes within a reasonable period to resign either the one or the other— 
i. e., either St. Mary’s or St. Mark’s. Dr. Sieveking, under similar ciroum- 


stances, will resign his appointment at the Hospital for Epilepsy. 
Mr. G. Vawdrey, (Hayle.)—The letter of our correspondent fully explains the 
Dr. J. Mason, (Sheffield.)\—1. Dr. Simpson's work is the most complete.— 


yet come to; but should the medical staff be of opinion that it is not de- 
Theta.—He is liabie to prosecution under the 40th clause; but 


BS | ket oun Pemerpet eesti 
Mr. A, Oldham.—Pilease repeat the question. 


matter, and exonerates him from any blame. 
Dr. J. E. Morgan will oblige by sending the article to which he alludes. 
Srra,—All jethene oteds 3 I have pe 
2. Students, in practice, do attend lectures at some 
Dr. C. 8. Redmond, (Whitstable.)—Mr. Hayward’ 
with professional etiquette. He 
particularly as the latter gentleman was 
from the publication of the 
Rusticus—The subject is one of the 
our early attention. 
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of Medi- 
drinks en- | made it a rule not 


certificates to practise, on the 7th inst. :— 


one of the 
; and Mr. Worth 


affirms that stimulants are recklessly and extravagantly ordered, whilst he 


crime, disease, and 
blames the system of relief, and not those who exercise it. There seems to 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apornecaries’ Haut. — The following gentlemen 
Co Correspondents, 


Norrizenam Ustow. 


A controversy has just commenced in reference to the amount of stimu- 











their examination in the Science and Practice 
Rutherford, William John, Shipley, Yorkshire. 

The following gentleman also on the same day passed his first 
Payne, George, St. Thomas's Hospital. 
from the union, and make all the inmates teetotalers?” The expen- 


Roworth, 
Tas CuseGus aGarrst Tas Tapprxeton Mupicat Orrices. 


and received 
be little doubt that orders for medical attendance are given indiscriminately, 


and that the doctor is saddled with attendance on those who are not justly 
entitled to parish relief. This fact will help to explain the heavy expenses 


incurred. 
C. B. 8.—According to the reports of the Registrar-General, 45,460 persons 


were burnt or scalded to death in the sixteen years ending Dec., 1863. In 
this latter year alone, 1460 males and 1306 females died from burns or 
sealds. Too much care cannot be taken to guard open fires, to render the 


dresses of women and children incombustible, to teach children the 
of meddling with lucifer-matches and kettles of hot water, and 


lants ordered to the sick poor belonging to the above union. Mr. Higgin- 
death in greatest part to the use of intoxicating drinks, asks in 
local papers, “Why not withdraw the supply of intoxicating 
ditare for wine at the union is about double that for drugs 
the use of such dangerous toys as fireworks, &c. It is still s 
question whether ulceration of the duodenum is often found,after 
from burns. 

Mr. George Greaves, (Manchester.)—The communication shall appear in the 


bottom, F.R.S., ascribing the production of poverty, 


5 
Wale 


next Lawerr. 
J. H. W—He is bound to give notice to the Registrar. 


tirely 








Mr. Higginbottom is thanked for the newspapers he has kindly forwarded. 
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Faver uv Sr. Pawcras. 

Ws commend to the notice of the St. Pancras District Board of Health, and 
to the attention of their Inspector of Nuisances, the condition of sanitary 
matters in a little street on one side of which is the Vestry Hall, and on 
the other the police station, and in the houses of which fever has of late 
been very prevalent. The inhabitants complain that a contractor's pre- 
mises hard by, and the system of carting rubbish in connexion with them, 
afford grounds for complaint. It will therefore be well to see into the 


matter. 

4 Poor-law Medical Officer writes to us on “the value of Poor-law medical 
inspectors,” and refers to a notice in Tax Lawcrr of February 23rd, in 
which there is a statement to the effect that, the guardians of the York 
Union having proposed to raise the salary of the medical officer of their 


and wise, having in two successive years confirmed the increase. “It would 
perhaps,” says our correspondent, “not be asking too much to invite Dr. 
Smith to give some explanation of the very peculiar course he adopted in 
the matter.” 
C. H.—Professor Hancock will resume his lectures after the examinations for 
the present session are brought to a close. Due notice will be given. 
Medicus should put the question to the gentleman himself. 
Bremisesam Lyise-1n Hosrrrar. 


were really anxious to preserve the 
in one of your 


emonstrated. 
as we do on ee ee en oe oS ney a 


Sir, yours faithfull. 
Pentonville, March, 1867. mapa "we. Sure Grout. 


Mr. Henry Fitzsimons, (Kilkenny.)—1. Dr. Chambers’s work on “The In- 
digestions” is not the same as his previous volume on “ Indigestion and 
its Derangements,” and it is as nearly exhaustive as any work on such a 
complex subject can be. Its price may be seen from our advertising 
columns, — 2, Dr, Murchisou’s book is the most complete of recent 
treatises on its subject. 

Tux inquiries of 7. B. D. shall have an answer in an early number, 

Reapive Dispensary. 

Az a meeting of the governors of this charity, held on Friday, the 8th inst., 
it was proposed to alter the 17th rule, and that it should stand thus :— 

? qualification of the resident surgeon should be that he be a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and a licentiate of 
Fen H Caglainat, Se Enis af tht dqstheunier Congang 

Strange to say, notwithstanding an given by Dr. Wells as to 

the nature of the qualifications, and that the licence of the College of Phy- 





March 7th, 1867, 


Cayz os Gnrare Sucar ty Draperns. 

Tax crystals sent us by our correspondent certainly have s much closer re« 
semblance to cane than to grape sugar. One swallow, however, does not 
make a summer, and so one group of crystals cannot set aside the opinion 
that the sugar of diabetes generally is uncrystallisable grape sugar. Our 
correspondent will do well to maltiply observations. 

A Provincial Student should refer to the advertisements in this journal of 
Saturday, April 6th. 

Veto.—We really have not the time or space to write a dissertation on the 
doses and actions of medicines. No doubt mach remains to be done in the 
field of therapeutics ; but little aesistance would be rendered by a notice to 
correspondents in our pages. We commend Dr. Headland’s work, a review 
of which appears in our present number, to our correspondent. 


A Naw Fourwevs or tuazs Harz, 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


i 


i 


i 


Mr. T. Joyce informs us that Dr. Fred. Mouat left England last month for 
Calcutta. His brother, Dr. Jas. Mouat, V.C., C.B., is now at Aldershot, 


“WHAT WILE BE DO WitH IT?” 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
d anne dee chee ee 
hat 


M.R.C.S.E., (Notting-hill.)—The letters indicate nofhing. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the person is unqualified, 
Mr. 8S. H. Watson—1. It is both.—2. He is, by courtesy.—3. Yes, he is a 
—4. It is a matter of opinion. 
A Yorkshire Fellow.—It is desirable, as the subject is at present oud judice, 
not to publish any communications respecting it. 
Rusticus in Urbe.—By usage and courtesy. 
Dr, Rhymer Jones.—The lines have merit, but are not suited to our columns, 
Mepvrcoat Provivurt Socratx 
To the Editor of Tux Lawont, 
of article on the M 
yon eats edical Provident 





Northampton, March 4th, 1867. 
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W. H. B., (Hants.)—The whole question of titles is in an absard position, and 
no legislation is likely to be effective in settling it. It is a matter of little 
moment what a man calls himself in some parts of the country; whilst in 
others it is of importance that he should have the prefix “ Dr.” to his name. 
The “jadgment” to which our attention is directed clearly decided the 
right of the Fellows of the College alluded to to style themselves Doctors. 
The diploma is a respectable one, and we advise our correspondent to 
possess himeelf of it. Of course the subsequent obtaining of a degree is 


A Pharmaceutical Chemist.—The proceeding is certainly most improper. 


Iymatatiow or CxLORnOFOoRM I VioLEwr Cottc awp ConsTIPaTion. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


mil 


BE 


O. Z. D.—The building may have had something to do with it; but more than 
one of the persons named was in ill-health previous to becoming tenants of 
the Hail. 

A Weekly Subscriber, (New Malden.)—A full report appeared in The Times. 
Mr. Spencer was acquitted. 

M.2.C.S., (Bury.)—It is difficult to obtain, except as an honour. 

B. A. shall receive a private note. 

Mr. A. Strickland—There would be nothing unprofessional in the pro- 


Scurvy tx tas Meeecsant Navy. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
I observe in journal of February 23rd a letter from “ The W: 
of Serchent Geakon SS Son. 
artificially 


the sentence commencing “ Directly the milk gets freely out,” should read 
thus: “ Directly the milk jets freely out,” &¢.——The tea and coffee service 
presented 


. Pegge, 


Dr. Robinson, Carlisle; Mr. Carter, Worthing ; Mr. Atthill, Bournemouth ; 
Mr. Thompson, jun., Nottingham; Dr. Gregory, Manchester; Mr. Dewar, 

; Mr. Hull; Mr. Nield; Mr, Clement; Mr, Collier; Mr. Ward ; 
Mr. Lincoln ; Dr. Balman, Liverpool; Dr. Madden ; Dr. Harker, Lancaster ; 


. . Fitzpatrick ; Dr. Beigel; Dr. Goodchild, Leamington ; 
. Jull; Dr. Kirkland, Blackburn; Br. Seymour; Dr. Oldham, Rochdale ; 





Dr. Wade, Birmingham ; Mr. Carter, Bristol; Mr. Fitzsimons, Kilkenny ; 
Mr. Balbirnie; Mr. Pocock; Mr. Bayley, Stourbridge; Mr. G. Williamson, 
Madras ; Mr, Hancock; Mr. Stone; Dr. Bookless, Kelso; Mr. 0. Z. Dockz; 
Dr. J.C. Johnson; Mr. Clarke; Dr. E. Sheppatd; Mr. W. Herteford; Mr. 
Summerhayes; Mr. King; Mr. R. Douglas; Mr. Ashland; Mr. Odham; 
Mr. Harris; Mr. Humpage, Dursley; Mr. George; Mr. Squire; Mr. Elmes, 
Limerick; Dr. Lory Nottingham ; Mr. Davis; Mr. Attenborough ; 
Mr. Edwards; Dr. Welch; Mr. Laffam; Dr. Maclaren; Mr. Hodgkinson ; 
Dr. Vinen; Mr. Boon; Mr. Starges; Mr. Harper; Mr. Thomas, Pontypool; 
Dr. Crowther, Luddenden; Mr. Twining, Walthamstow ; Mr. Berryman, 
St. Austell; Dr. Barber, Ulverstone; Dr. Ogston ; Mr. Higginbottom, ‘Not- 
tingham ; Mr. Park; Dr. Beet; Mr. Scott; Mr. Patten; Mr. Morgan; 
Mr. Pegge; Mr. Mills; Mr, Joyce; Dr. Radford; Dr. Walker, Blakesley ; 
Dr. Drysdale; Mr. Ireland, Sawston; Dr. Mason, Sheffield; Mr. Beley; 
Mr. Cooper; Mr. Gore, Bath; Mr. Lattey, Southam ; Mr. RB. C. Parkinson ; 
Dr. Miller, Wolverhampton; Mr. White; Dr. Vawdrey, Hayle; Mr. Gibbs; 
Mr. G. Greaves ; Dr. Redmond; Mr. Hannay; Mr. Morison; Dr. Strange, 
Worcester; Dr. Baxter; Mr. Trinder; Dr. Robertson, Glasgow; Veto; 
8. T.; V. Spero Spero; T. H. K.; Theta; A Yorkshire Fellow; M.RB.C.S.; 
W. T.; A Poor-law Medical Officer; W. P.; J. B. D.; Royal Institation; 
Medicus; H.F.; J. V. R.; 8. L. H.; An Old Subscriber; Rusticus; R. C.; 
An Indian Surgeon ; Pelasgus ; G. W.; L.R.C.P. Lond.; Hippos; J. H. W.; 
The Medical Superintendent of a Metropolitan Asylum; A Weekly Sub- 


land Advertiser, the Gravesend Free Press, the Western Morning News, 
and the Nottinghem Journal have been received. 
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Monday, March 18. 


Sr. Mazx’s Hosprrat.—Operstions, 9 4.«. and 1} Px. 
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Parnotocicar Socrery or Loxpon.—8 P.x. 
Aytaroro.oeical Socrztr or Lowpox.—S P.x. 


Orutaataic Hosrrtat, Sovrmwarx.—Operations, 2 P x. 
Roya CoLusex or Surcrows or Evoaxy.—4P.m. Prof. Huxley, “On the 
Osteology and Dentition of the Sauropsida, er Reptiles and Birds.” 
Borat Cottzer or Pursicians. — 5 vx. Lomleian Lectures: Dr. Bassell 
“On certain Points in the Relation between Medical and Legal 


Socrstr vor THE ExcovnaGEwent or Ants, Mawvractuass, awp COMMERCE. 


8 px. 
Thursday, March 21. 
Rorat Lowpor OraruaLuic Hosritat, eeneeneper Speniienn, 10} a.m. 
“ —Up , . Pm. 








Hazvetay Socrety or Lo 
Anawsthetics in Midwifery.”—Dr, Chapman, “ On Epilepsy 


Friday, March 22. 


c Moog rreps. 
Wesruinstser Orutaaturc Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1¢ Pa 
Couis6s or SurGsons or Excianp.—é Pm. H ° 
and Dentition of the Sauropsida, or Reptiles and birds.” 
Royat Cottzes or Paysicians. — 5 v.m. Lumleian Lectures: Dr. Russell 
Reynolds, “ On certain Pvints in the Relation between Medical and Legal 


Borat Instirvtion. — 8 pa. Dr. J. B. Pettigrew: “Modes of Flight and 
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CHOCOLAT ~-MENIER. 
(Manufactured only in France.) 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 5,000,000 Ibs. 
The healthiest, best, and most delicious Aliment for 
*,. Breakfast known since 1825; defies all honest compe- 
tition, unadulterated, highly nutritious, and pure. 
Sold in Half-pound Packets. 








Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 
Strand, London. 
Retail by all respectable Houses. 











e Handiest Shop in London. —|(jarriages, Miniature Broughams, 
HAND T Portmanteaus, and others, made of Hicxoxy and Sresu. These elegant vehicles are 
other Brushes, ap See eee oes 6 cwt.) 
caGeeie | G § WINDOVER 
heey ee Dum Coacn Buripss to Hee M'asustx, 
s, with the of Articles of every LONG ACRE, W.C. 
F, 15, New-street, Covent-carden. N.B.—Also on view at the Paris Exhibition. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Paris Universal Exhibition. 


ALFRED WEBB MILES, 
73, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


ORIGINATOR and MAKER of the World-famed 16s. 











THE GUINEA LIGHT OVERCOATS ; . Martin's Lane, London.—Established in 1753. 
in all the fashionable colours. All sizes ready for immediate use. 4 ~ 


NB. mais WEBB MILES, 3, Brook-street, Hanover rriages are Sold by 


y and Saturday, at 11 o'clock. Sranus 
: Rneiacss delivered, 
(Shubb's Patent Safes—the most 


and Hossxs and Ca 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and for every pur- 


Latches with small and neat Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and 
Boxes, all fitted with the Detector Locks— Doors for Strong 


Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church London: 28, Lord-street, 
Liverpool: 68, Cross-street, Manchester ; Woiverhampton, 











Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
FURNITURE, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices, of 
1000 ARTICLES OF BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent*free by post on application to 








Mappin Brothers, Established 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ TABLE KNIVES and FORKS, 
celebrated for their Keen Edge and Durability. 


ee ee ee eee 





e Furnishing of Bed-rooms.— 


HEAL & SON, of Tottenham-court-road, have greatly enlarged thei: 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their 





furnished with a 








